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THE SCHOOLMASTER 


In Comedy and Satire. 


Large 12mo, cloth, 592 pages. 


A companion work to the Schoolmaster in Literature. 
$1.40 


Entertaining extracts, humorous and satirical, from the writings of 
the best authors — poets, dramatists, and novelists— presenting a most 
interesting phase of the teacher’s life and work. The book contains a 
biographical sketch of each author quoted and a characterization of his 
principal works. Upwards of thirty pictures of education at different 
periods are presented as studies in pedagogy. Especially adapted to the 
needs of Reading Circles and Round Tables, it will also be found a source 
of pleasure and profit to individual teachers as well as to the general reader. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 


In Literature. 

With an introduction by Edward Eggleston. Large 12mo, cloth, 608 pages, $1 40 
‘‘ By selections from the works of leading novelists and other writers, it 
shows the part played by the schoolmaster from Roger Ascham to Edward 


Eggleston. The idea of the collection is a unique one and the collection 
itself is a feast whose quality will surprise many,”— Mew York Observer. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. 
Besides the above, we publish the largest number and greatest 


and price-lists free. 


Michigan. 
Cloth binding. 


Willis’s Practical Flora 


says: 
nae of plant history and biography which it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


Small and Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of Society 


The first book of its kind published in this country. Valuable alike to the $1.80 
student of sociology and to general readers interested in sociological questions. . 
White’s School Management $1.00 


The latest contribution to pedagogical literature. U.S. Commissioner Harris says : 
“It is one of the most useful and practical books that has been written on the management 


of schools.” 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy $1.00 


With one exception has been more widely read than any other teachers’ book published 
in this country. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching $1.00 


Author’s copyright edition, with notes by Professor W. H. Payxe, University of 
Biographical sketch. Topical index. Handsomely printed on fine paper, 
The best edition of this teachers’ classic in the market. 


$1.50 


Gives a new aspect to the study of botany. Professor Brigham of Colgate University 
“It is a storehouse of information in economic botany and assembles interesting 


Specimen pages, circulars, 


variety of the best text-books in every grade and on every subject taught in school, 


and sell them at lowest prices. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 
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New Yor«k CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Specimen pages, 


circulars, and_ price-lists free. 


OK COMPANY 


ATLANTA PorRTLAND, 


Boston 


Vertical Penmanship. 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and the force of ' 
the arguments upon which it is based, we bave callcd to our aid competent experts, whose thor- 
ough study of the subject and careful, intelligent editorial work, with a generous expenditure of 
time and money on the part of the publishers, have enabled us to announce with great pleasure the 
immediate publication of 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, 


which, we have no hesitstion in claiming, is in all respects equal, and in many very essential par- 
ticulars greatly superior, to all other systems of Vertical Penmavuship, whether published in this 
country or elsewhere. Teachers and school officers interested in Vertical Penmanship are invited 
to correspond with the publishers. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. J, D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


2. 


Language Lessons and Grammar Most Happily Combined. 


ELDON’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


The whole series in two books will be published January 20, 1895. 

Shelaon’s Primary Language Tessons. 

Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons. (Grammar and Composition.) 
This series of two books is designed to form a complete common schoo! course in language and grammar. 
Ip preparing the series the foliowing thoughts have been kept ln miud:— 

1. That the object of the study of Language ana Grammar is the cuitivation cf an ability to speak and 
write correctiy, aud not the acquisition of mere formal rules and technicalities. 

2. ‘Jhat this obj-ct can be best attained by encouraging the pupil to think for bimsejf and to express his 
thoughts in imitation of correct and elegant models. 

3. That technica| terms and forma! rules shouid be used but sparingly with young pupils, and never 
used at all until after the pupils have become familiar with the thing or principle involved. 

It is coufidently believed that this series, prepared in accordance with modern and rational methods of 
tesching, is better adapted to meet the requirements of each of the several grades of the common schools 
than apy other series of Javguage Jessons vow before the public. 

Sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Primary Languege Lessons, 3S cents, | Advanced Language Lessons, 62 cents, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Boston. 


ESTERBROOK. 


wtHE ESTERBROOK PEN is preéminently a messenger of 
peace, made by people who believe in peaceful methods. 
They believe in making pens that do their work so easily, 
so gracefully, that it will be a pleasure to write with them. 
WAREHOUSE, 26 JOHN ST,, N. Y. 


JANUARY. 


HEN two-faced Janus, lord of opening year, 
Triumphant reigned, the clash of arms we hear ; 
But, full of blessing, Esterbrook’s Steel Pen 
Bespeaks good fellowship, good will to men. 


AN INTERESTING CATALOGUE. 


oo HARPER & BROTHERS ' Illustrated Catalogue of School and College Text-Books contains, @ 
with other illustrations, more than thirty portraits of noted scholars whose works it describes. It gives 
descriptions of nearly five hundred text-books, works of reference, and books for teachers. Among these are 
seventeen important dictionaries and reference books; nearly thirty books relating to English language and lit- 
erature, besides a forty-volume Shakespeare for schools, and fifty or more supplementary reading books. There 
are thirty standard text-books in history; fifteen in modern languages; more than seventy in ancient languages 
and various text-books in Bible study, mathematics, civil government, Anglo-Saxon, mental science, natura 
science, phonography, and so forth. This catalogue, together with four issues of the illustrated Descriptive 


School-Book Bulletin, will be sent to any teacher on request. 
Correspondence, which ts cordially invited, will receive prompt and careful attention. 


HARPHR & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
«eB Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Jaw 9 of National School 
Furnishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Factory and 
Warerooms 


Mention this paper.) 


PHYSICAL and 


Chemical Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, @ TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS, 
Special Instruments of Precision. 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & CO., 


134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 


CHICACO. 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


(w 


General or local 
Ladies or g $75 
a week. Exclusive territory. T 
Rapid Dish Washer, Wash: 
dishes for a family in one minute 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and wives. No scalded 
muss, Che =p, 
warranted, Circularefree 

Columbus, 0. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Ne 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


w tt 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid Compelte gymnasiom; 


has affected business in the 


order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomp 


of thousands of dollars. 


This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced 
We reserve te right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date 


Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secu 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are under the mesoeeny, of announcing that because of the general depression which 
United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
ered it advisable to make an “ ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 


The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
| the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


lished. 


to the desired amount. 


re circular No. 620, just 


| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN *“ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 
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Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


QUEEN & CO.,, !«, 
Richards 


Numerous World’s Fair Awards. 
NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 


CHICAGO: 108 Lake St. | 
NEW ORLEANS: 619 Common 81. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 


AND 


BACTERIOLOGICAL 


AP PARATUOS. 


Platinum and Chemicals, 


Microscopes and Accessories, 
BALANCES and WEIGHTS. 


a We offer the best facilities to Colleges for Duty-Free Importation. [eow 


takes 6in.«f floor room; new, scien- 
tific aurable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers. clergy- 
men editors. aud othors now naeing it. 
lilustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD. Scien: 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th Street, New York. 13teow 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New EnGianp Co., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
js ils sent yearly to Inatitute of Techuology, Harvard 
Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh it. 24. 
TAYLOR, DE GAR. 


ear begins Sept 
ERITTE, & 


COLLEGES. 


Bostor UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. _ Address the Registrar. w 


NOR " A L SCHOOLS. 


M‘SS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
Newbury, Kxeter Street, Boston. 

. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL 


INGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
_W Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, AGAR, Ph 
GTATE NORMAL Mass. 
For both sex 


Catalogs, address 
a _ Principal. 


RY MATL. Three lessons free. 
KERST COLLEGE, Corning, N. ¥. 


Shorthand 


‘REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


..A DEVELOPMENT— 

NOT AN EXPERIMENT 

Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington ts famous.... 


+t 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


THE MOST PERFECT! 


tue MARKET 9 
ay WRITE FOR OUR’ 


ENDORSEMENT 
OF DR.SCUDDER ANO MANY OTHER WELL 
KNOWN MEN WHO ARE AUTHORITY ON 


‘SCHOO L SEATI NCr 
CHANDLER ADJU STABLE ‘SCHOOL FURNITURE_CO. 


7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
’ 
| SE Barnes’ Mu- 
AGE. A.S BARNES & C0., N. ¥. 
factory Bells for Sc -w es, &c. 
= MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 


Musical, far sound 


and Recitations?" for Schule 
RAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples “ae 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 


TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s su free. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. 
Scars or Films 


NEW EYE’S < BSORBED, Our home 


treatment CURES &. d Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail. convinced. Pimphilet free, 
No isk. Address THE LYK, Glens Falls, N. 


\taracts. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


Work 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTIon within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
‘| complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & C0. 


3 Bast 14th 


SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 


Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PustisHinc Co, 
3 Somerset Street, 
tf Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Education. 

A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 

Weekly. : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


{n clubs of three ormore, . . . ., 2. ear. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 200 ial 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three on 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, . « « 68600 © 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


TO A VIOLIN. 


BY KATE L. BROWN, 


Wake the ehy echoes of the silent room, 

O! sweet-voiced violin! 
The night draws on; above the twilight bar, 
Gleame the soft radiance of a single star, 
Set like a lamp, by loving hands afar, 

To penetrate the gloom. 


All th’ imprisoned epirita of the wood, 

O! mystic violin! 
Breathe in thy tones their longings. wild and free, 
And like a human voice there pleads in thee, 
That which ne’er wae, nor yet shall ever be 

By mortals understood. 


All th’ onuttered cries of the soul, 
O! prophet violia, 

Sarge in thy wail with vague, unanswered cries; 

All mad delights, and hopeless longings rise, 

All thovghts that pierce the depths, or cleave the skies, 
Yet ne’er approach their goal. 


Sing to vs now the humbler notes of Fate, 
O! tender violin — 
The heights are weary for our feet to climb; 
Sing us the ccmmon, homely j»ye of Time, 
The everyday,—the wayside flowers of rhyme, 
That oft we seek—too late. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


{These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 


Sran.Ley Hai: Oneness with nature is the glory of 
childhood ; oneness with childhood is the glory of the 
teacher. 


F. E. Howarp, supervisor of music, Bridgeport, 
Conn.: The taste for good singing, good music, is natural. 
That for poor and wortbless music is acquired. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Marlboro, Mass.: 
Any school system is incomplete which fails to make ade- 
quate provision for instruction in nature subjects. 


Henry R Partenaity, State Superintendent, Lan- 
sing, Michigan: No amount of fact, or method, or skill 
in the use of devices will make up for deficiency in 
scholarship on the part of a teacher 


SUPERINTENDENT I. M. Nororo:s, Weymouth, Mass. : 
In jadging of the efficiency of schools, if the same stand- 
ard of measurement were applied to them that is applied 
to other enterprises, the schools would not suffer by the 
comparison. 


State SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Crooxer, New York : 
From the elementary schools in city and country we get 
not only the brawn and sinew, but also the majority of 
the brains and enterprise that make the most valuable 
element of citizenship 


M. F. Arey, state normal school, Cedar Rapids, Ia. : 
A very common complaint among teachers is that they 
do no succeed in getting their pupils to think. Gennine 
nature study is the most nearly perfect return to natural 
methods that has ever been devised. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. Duperon, Madison, Wis. : 
Teachers need to catch a little more of the spirit of mod- 
ern methods ard to get into a little closer touch with the 
general movement iv educational lines which is abroad. 
As teachers, we have great need to keep our bearts and 
minds open to the animating influences of the great world 
and to keep in touch with the fresh and invigorating 
dulses of to-day. 


MR. SWETT’S VALEDICTORY. 


{Speech of John Swett in retiring from the superintendency of 
San Francisco.) 


Outside of the routine executive work of the office, the 
main points to which I have directed my efforts during 
my term of office, for nearly four years, may be summed 
up as follows: To secure in all the lower grades simple, 
thorough, and practical training in reading, writing, and 


* spelling our mother-tongue; thorcugh training in the 


essentials of arithmetic, rigidly excluding non essentials 
that have beencrammed into the text-books on arithmetic ; 
some practice in simple, natural, and attractive exerciscs 
in freehand drawing ; the introduction of a natural style 
of running handwriting, vertical, or inclining to vertical, 
penmanship; the introduction into the schools of sets of 
good supplementary readers and sets of good literary ex- 
tracts from American authors to supplement the state 
readers ; the introduction into all grammar grades of 
sets of primary histories of our country as supplementary 
reading ; the extension of the course in elementary sci- 
ence; systematic moral training by means of talks on 
‘ flice topics, and the reading of extracts from the text- 
books on the subjects ; systematic training in politeness 
by means of talks on topics, and of reading from special 
books on this subject; frequent meetings of grade teach- 
ers, and a free discussion of methods; t-«achers’ institute 
meetings, with lectures by the ablest educators that could 
be secured ; to secure a course of study flexible enough 
to allow the exercise of some individuality in teaching 
both to principals and class teachers. 

In essertials there must be general uniformity of stud- 
ies, but a dead level cf Chinese uniformity in details is 
the greatest of educational evils. The school must not 
become a machine. Under the present course there is 
ample scope for enthusiastic and earnest teachers who 
have ideas. The course will need revision from time to 
time in order to keep pace with educational progress. 
In drawing, in elementary science, in music, in reading, in 
geography, there is liberty enough for the best principals 
and best teachers to do the best kind of teaching. Under 
the present system of promotions no child need be held 
back on account of failure to reach a certain percentage. 
Principals and teachers who have the best judgment will 
have the best-graded schools. If they fail, it is their own 
fault. Enthusiasm is the secret of success in teaching. 
Without some degree of freedom there can be neither 
enthusiasm nor earnestness. Slaves never become en- 
thusiastic except in a stroggle for liberty. It is a matter 
of congratulation that all over the United States the reign 
of written official examinations for percentages and in- 
finitesimal particulars is coming to an end. 

Furthermore, I have labored to secure the establish- 
ment of classes in cooking; to secure the beginning of 
manual training classes in the grammar schools ; to die- 
tribute among the schools by means of the city and county 
teachers’ library the best modern practical handbooks on 
teaching ; to provide suitable school seats and desks in 
order to protect the health of pupils ; to secure, by means 
of filling up classes toa maximum of fifty pupils, a rea- 
sonable economy in school expenses. 

In taking leave of the 900 teachers of the school de- 
partment, some of whom have been personal friends and 
co workers for many years, and nearly one-half of whom 
were pupils in the girls’ high and normal school, I do so 
with regret. 

I wish, through you, to return my sincere thanks to 
the people of this city for their long-continued kindness 
to me, both in prosperity and adversity. Forty years ago 
I came here a young man, friendless and unknown. I 
secured a humble position as a teacher. Here I have de- 
voted my youth, my manhood, and my advancing years 
to the public schools. 

As teacher, as state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and as city superintendent of public schools, I have 
pat into my work all my enthusiasm and all my energy. 
I love the city of my adoption. I am proud of her 


schools. I have a profound faith that a good sytem of 
public schools is essential to the preservation of good gov- 
ernment. The publicschools must be made the nurseries 
of intelligent patriotism. They must be jealously guarded 
against attacks, and they must be kept in line with the 
best of modern thought in education. 


APPERCEPTION.* 


BY R. @. BOONE, PH.D. 


The term apperception seers to me to name not so 
much a new or newly-recognized process of mind, or any 
new theory of mind, as te put, and very properly, a new 
emphasis upon the conditions of its working in the pro- 
cess of learning. 

These conditions have, I take it, long been recognized 
and were more or less clearly held long before Herbart, 
aud have been more or less consciously followed by all 
great teachers throughout history. The doctrine of ap- 
perception is not one that was come upon suddenly; it 
is no invention; it is no one’s exclusive property ; it be- 
longs to no single theory. Whatever of virtue the pres- 
ent term has, has grown with our own knowledge of 
mind The present uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the term betrays a questioning of the fact. 

It has been said that “the old doctrine of association 
of ideas is to be supplanted by this new doctrine of ap- 
perception.”” And to the degree that the one may be 
thought of as supplanting the other there is implied a 
kinship of fanctions. The primary factor, perhaps it 
were truer to say, the initial factor, in apperception is 
this which has been understood as association. Of itself, 
there is nothing new in this. Neither are the conditions 
new or better understood, under which the process is 
said to go on. The new thought added (new in the 
emphasis put upon it?) is that of ‘the fusion of two 
masses of concepts or notions” into one; or, as Lazarus 
puts it, “the reception of an externally given perception 
into the series of simiiar conceptions already in the 
mind,” 

The terms used to describe this change are interesting. 
The new experience is “fased ” with the old; it is “ ab- 
sorbed” by the old; ‘‘connected in an orderly way” 
with the rest of one’s experience; and as a new and 
individual notion, it is “incladed under” the older and 
more familiar predicates. 

Important phases of the process seem to be about as 
follows : — 

(1.) The identification of the newly given notion with 
some part of the previous experience. 

(2.) Relating the same new notion to the aggregate 
of like notions in the mind — classifying —a more com- 
plete identification. 

(3.) This new factor, with its observed relations, in the 
very nature of thought, becomes a means of discovering 
kinships among parts of the old experience where, before, 
relations had not been recognized. This furnishes the 
ground for the mental act known as reflaction, and so 
marks out the field for the mental process called “study- 
ing” in school. 

(4.) A double change has gone on; first, in that the 
new has been absorbed by the old, and so loses its 
identity as either new or individual ; and, second, the old, 
through a corresponding modification, has been knit to- 
gether in new ways, and has taken on a new significance. 

It is but a partial truth, therefore, to say that “ apper- 
ception is the reaction of the old against the new.” In 
all great crises, at the turning points of life, in what is 
called Christian conversion, when the way of one’s moral 
life seems blocked, when motives are changed and he is 
constrained to face about, the “new” bears the charac- 
ter of the stronger, and the “ old,” while still counting 
for its full value, is subordinated to the newer but more 
powerful and determining factor. To the boy, such 


*Dr. Boone’s paper was received too late for usein the symposium 
on apperception. 
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factor is the occasional real teacher who understands 
him, the powerful book that brings him inspiration, the 
new view of his studies that comes in some moment of 
special clearness. 

In this farther analysis, therefore, the essential element 
of apperception would seem to be this integration of one’s 
otherwise unrelated experiences, the massing of the men- 
tal life, the interrelating and linking of parts, the con- 
verging of the virtue of all particular experiences into 
each, thereby enriching the whole. 

With such view, teaching will not stop with discon- 
nected facts, but will look to a solidarity of experience. 
A discrimination, also, is made between the important 
and the unimportant. The method and order of tracing 
all thought relations become significant. And the end to 
which learning is carried on is dignified. 

How much of all this is new will vary with the ob- 
server's outlook, or the point of view. To the writer it 
seems to be chiefly a shuffling of the cards. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS: “AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


BY LUCY HAYES MACQUEEN. 


“ There goes a teacher. I ean tell one of them as far 
as I can see him,” said a prominent Boston merchant to 
another. “ Yes; and don’t you hate to have any deal- 
ings with them?” returned the other. ‘“ Well, it stands 
to reason they must be didactic and overbearing and 
priggish. They are czars over boys. Think of the self- 
importance a little mind can attain to in such a position 
— your ‘ yes’ and ‘no,’ like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians,” — and they walked on, hating teachers. 

Along came a gentleman whose business affairs had 
made him acquainted, and that personally, with teachers 
all over this country. ‘“ What do I think of them? 
Why, they are the most upright, honest, most thoroughly 
sweet-mannered and downright good people in this land. 
Bless you, it could not be otherwise. They spend their 
lives with children, and the man or woman who can live 
with children and not have all that is noble in him or her 
drawn out and doubled and quadrupled into something 
big isa freak of nature. I'll grant there are freaks 
among teachers as among other people, but, as a whole, 
teachers are the best society of America,’ and the little 
man paused for breath. 

“Tthers see us” with a magnifying glass, bent full 
upon our faults and failings. We would persuade our- 
selves that our faults are only failings. 

“ Let them give us tenure of office and a pension for 
old age, and we will be Pesialozzis and Froebels,” some 
one says. No, you would not It is not in you. 
If you were the making of a true teacher, you wouldn’t 
look eo hard to find a pension and so leisurely to find the 
particular bent of Tommy Dodge. Teaching is more 
than money to the true teacher. No one bas a right to 
stay in a schoolroom to draw a salary to help him on 
to “better things.” There are no “better things.” 
Are we didactic and * stiff’ and vain of our knowledge ? 
We know that we have so much to learn that we 
think this makes us humble. Yet, we are a little bit 
pedantic. Let us change all this. Let us cease criticis- 
ing the words of our associates, and look at their deeds. 
Let us make character the precious jewel for which we 
will search in every one we meet, which, met with, we will 
“make a note of,’’ and ever after honor. 

They say we are cold-blooded, like the Latin and Greek 
we read. Let us assume for once that what they say is 
true, and let us learn German, French, and Italian, be- 
sides Latin and Greek. 

They say we are pale and sickly, Let us obey nature’s 
laws ; go to bed and rise early, eat well, take long walks, 
and associate with jolly people — people of flesh and 
blood, with foibles and fancies, amusing and otherwise. 
Read Lever and Dickens, and let modern metaphysical 
novels remaip unread. 

It was said of one great lord by his tenantry: “ Faith, 
he would come into your house and act as human-like as 
anything at times, the craythure.” They say we are 
lacking in “human-like” qualities, such as giving and 
taking a joke, interest in the small gossip of everyday 
life, and sympathy with laughter and tears. We will 
remedy all this. 


“As ithers see us.”  , it is good for us to see our- 


selves that way. Let us welcome criticism, and remedy 
the faults it shows. Let us believe every harsh word of 
censure, and live so that the critics will be ashamed 
of themselves ever afterwards. First of all, let us be 
sure that we have chosen to be teachers because we can 
do the most good in the world by being teachers ; 
secondly, because we have sympathy with children and 
remember our own child-life; thirdly, because we wish to 
become, by years of Observation and investigation, a 
teacher who shall leave behind him a principle of educa- 
tion found out by himself alone, a principle that will help 
some child to be understood better by some teacher by 
and by, a principle that will help the child to a stronger 
manhood or womanhood. 

Let us be sure of these three requisites, then we will 
become learned in human life, in touch with every in- 
terest around us, patient, willing to be ‘all things to all 
men ”’ for the sake of the hope within us. 


HERBART.—(VIII.) 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS, PH.D. 


THE FORMAL STEPS OF INSTRUCTION. 


With the various subjects fitly related to each other 
in the curriculum, we come to the very practical question 
as to how the lesson is to be taught. After the proper 
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concentration of subjects has been effected in the pro- 
gramr-e, each subject is to be divided into lessons, each 
of which will be, so to speak, complete in itself. A les- 
son unit or method-whole we might call it. In arithme- 
tic such a lesson division would be a certain case of 
percentage, or the adding of fractions ; in geography, the 
study of ocean currents, or of the St. Lawrence river 
basin. It may require more than one lesson hour to 
complete the study, but the oneness of the topic must be 
preserved. The division of a subject by pages or para- 
graphs is utterly unpedagogic. There should be but one 
aim for the pupil at a time, and that should be clearly 
seen, and, if possible, fully reached. The successive 
mastery of each logical division of a subject insures the 
mastery of the whole subject. 

Now, how shall each lesson as thus arranged be 
taught? The answer is at hand. Every child learns 
a lesson in the same way. Law governs as truly in the 
learning of a lesson as in the moving of the planets. The 
first indispensable condition is that the learner be ina 
state of preparedness for the new lesson; ready not only 
to perceive, but also to apperceive all that is- given. 

The second is that the new facts be fally and clearly 
presented. The third condition is that the new ideas be 
associated with the learner’s existing knowledge, that 
it be apperceived, understcod. The fourth is that the 
new data shall not all be to the pupil of equal rank and 
value, but shall take their place as higher or lower, as 
causes or effects, as laws or mere instances, as general 
truths or individual cases,—in a word, that there shall 


be not a jamble of ideas, but system. Fifth, and last, 
the test of knowing is in its application or use. 

These are necessary stages, or “steps,” in the process 
of learning. They may all be passed through in a 
moment, and unconsciously, but none may be omitted. 
The question for the teacher is as to whether he will 
facilitate the learning process by adapting the outer 
order of steps to the inner. We call these “steps” of 
instruction because they are successive stages in the 
teaching of a lesson. Being wholly independent of the 
subject taught, and being a type or form for the teaching 
of any subject whatsoever, they are called the ‘“ formal 
steps.” They are notsuggested as a, but as the, method 
of teaching. There is but one true method of teaching, 
namely, that by which the pupil learns. 

Teaching and learning are two phases of the same 
process. Formerly the one word, learn, was used for 
both, and is still sometimes so used by careless or uneda- 
cated persons. There can be no teaching when there is 
no learning, and there is no learning except through the 
psychological steps named above. Hence, there can be, 
properly speaking, but one method of teaching, namely, 
that which conforms to the necessary processes of learn- 
ing. The mannerisms of the teacher, the appliances he 
uses, the devices he employs, none of these, nor all of 
these combined, can constitute a method. 

Herbart does not under-value originality in the teacher. 
There is ample room for the free play of his individual- 
ity in the exercise of his art. But just as in nature there 
is “ first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn 
in the ear,” so the development of knowledge in the 
mind follows immutable laws, and these dictate to the 
teacher how he shall proceed. His method must be 
based upon them. To ignore them would be like at- 
tempting to sail a ship without compass or rudder. 

To restate briefly the order of “ steps” in the teaching 
of any lesson-topic, there must be, first, a state of prepar- 
ation and expectancy in the pupil’s mind. This may be 
obtained by a question or remark (usually referring to 
the last lesson) which will call up clearly the ideas tho 
pupil needs for the apperception of the new matter, and 
by a definite statement of the aim of the new lesson. 
There should be no groping in the dark. The pupil has 
a right to know very clearly what the aim of the lesson 
is. The second step is the presentation of the lesson 
facts. The modes of presentation are various, @. g., 
questions and answers, statements by pupils and by 
teacher, reading, in arithmetic the statement of problems, 
in science the display of specimens, etc., etc. In the 
third place these new materials of thought are to be ap- 
perceived and understood. The new must connect firmly 
with the old. Only related facts can become knowledge. 
Unrelated facts merely held in the memory are of no 
value. The fourth step calls fully into play imagination, 
judgment, and reasoning. It is the stage of conclusions. 
These assume the form of definitions, laws, principles, 
rules, etc. They stand not at the beginning of the 
pupil’s study (as in u»pedagogic methods of teaching), 
but at the end; they are of the pupil’s own making, they 
are part of himself. All that remains to make the learn- 
ing process complete is to practice or apply the knowl- 
edge acquired, and this is the fifth step. 

In geography, history, literature, there must be oral 
and written reproductions ; in science, new specimens and 
experiments ; in a word, the prineiples learned must be 
applied to new cases. 

A teaching process that is thus well thought out, clean 
cat, and logical, makes instruction intelligible and inter- 
esting to the pupil, and builds up habits of orderly thinking. 

By such a method all instruction, by a competent 
teacher, may be clearly, logically, and impressively given. 
It is not a forced or mechanical observance of these steps 
that is recommended. “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

Herbart was optimistic as to the power of the teacher 
over the pupil. If the subjects of instruction are well 


chosen, well articulated, and well taught, in accordance 
with the laws of the learner’s mind, the possibilities of 
the teacher are great. Interest, on the part of the pupil, 
attention, clear understanding, power of thought, skill,— 
these are che fruits of right teaching. In a truly noble 
sentence, Herbart says, ‘“‘ Tediousness is the worst sin of 
teaching. It is the prerogative of instruction to soar 
above all desert plains and waste morasses. If it cannot 
always wander in pleasant vales, it may at least climb 
mountain steeps and be rewarded by far-reaching views.” 


--- — 
* 
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COLUMBIA’S RECEPTION. 


BY JULIA DICKSON. 
| Have the platform arranged as a room, decorated with red, white, 


and blue, palms, etc. Columbia (one of the older girls) seated near 
a table.] 


Columbia. — Yes! they’re coming home to-day, 

My blithe and bonny girls; 

Some dusky !ocks with midnight eyes, 
And some with flaxen curls. 

From northern !akes, from southern gulf, 
From oceans’ slopes they come, 

And I, to-day, will grasp each hand, 
And bid them welcome home. 


Long years have passed since I first settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, with my little family of thirteen, and now we are num- 
bered by the score. One after another, the children have gone vut 
seeking homes; they have pierced the wilds of the far Northwest, 
crossed the broad Mississippi, scaled the heights of the Rockies, 
traversed the arid plains, gone down the sunny slopes of the Ne- 
vadas, reached the Golden Gate, and as the firet beams of this 
morning’s sun lighted up the homes of my Eastern girls, so to- 
night, as he sinka into the ocean, his last fading raye will fall on 
the homes of those ia the far West, — but they’re all coming home 
to-day. I hope Brother Jonathan will come; he could but be 
proud of so fiae a family of nieces. 

[ Enter Jonathan | 


Brother Jonathan.— How d’y do, Columby. I got your invita- 
tion, bat I'd think you bad company enongh last year, with all the 
Tarks, Arabs, ard what-nots, you had, withont makiog a party 
now! 

Mrs. C.— But this is only a family party, yor know. Now that 
our foreiga guests have all left ua, I thought it would be pleasant 
to have a gathering of just our own ‘‘ home friends.’ This morn- 
ing I was thinking of the struggles we had io establishing our 
home, braving the anger of Mother Eogland, the inconveniences 
and dangers of the new country; bat hardest and saddest of all 
have been the d fferences io our own household, the severity with 
which we were obliged to treat South Carolina and some of her 
sisters, and — (weeps) 

Brother J.— Ob, don’t cry, Columby! If I’d known this was 
to be a damp affair, I’d have worn a rubber suit. Those troubles 
are all over. Now we are prosperous, and ought to be happy. 
Come, cheer up! The children won’t want to see long faces on 
this gala day. 

[ Enter Maine, New Hampshire, and Florida. | 
Maine (presenting bough of pine). — 
I bring to you no dainty palm, 
Bat hardly northern piae, 
Whose homa is on the snow-capped hills 
Of ragged, rock bound Maine. 


New Hampshire (block of granite). — 
And I, from old New Hampshire hills, 
A block of granite bring, 
And, like this granite, firm and strong, 
Oar love to you will cling. 


Florida (basket of flowers). — From our Southern home, fanned 
ever by breezes from ocean and gulf, I bring you fair flowers, em- 
bleme of all graces and virtues. 

[Enter North and South Dakota, and Minnesota, each carrying 
wheat | 


North and South Dakota, — 
** From the land of the Dakotas,’’ 
Minnesota. —‘‘ From the land of ‘ Langhing Water.’ ’’ 
Brother J. (aside to Columbia), —I should say : 
‘*From the land of handsome women.”’ 


[Enter Vermont, with can of maple syrup. | 
I bring no fair flowers, no golden sheaves; my words do not 
flew in rhyme, — but please accept this ‘‘ nectar fit for the gods,’’ 
or, ag they sometimes say in the West, ‘‘ tree molagses.’’ 
[ Enter Carolinas, with rice and sweet potatoes. | 
Let Massachusetts eat her cod, 
Connecticut her clams, 
And Baltimore her oysters fine, 
But give us rice and yams. 


[Enter Michigan, with copper and iron ores, and Ohio with cornu- 
copia, filled with fruit, grain, ete. | 
Michigan.— Go, count the green leaves of our forests, 
And namber the sands on our shore, 
Oar earnest and loyal good wishes 
Will outnumber them many a score. 


Ohio.— From our northern lake shore, where the waves never rest, 

To the south where the broad river flows, 

Oar fialds emile with plenty, our gardens aflame 
With brightness of lily and rose ; 

Our homes are all peacefal, our sons ever true, 
Oar daughters ali loyal to thee,— 

Beloved Columbia, forever the same, 
The ‘‘ home of the brave’’ and the free. 


[ Enter Pennsylvania, with lighted lamp, and New York, with but- 
ter and cheese. | 
Pennsylvania.— We “ Pennamites”’ do the best we can to help 
enlighten the world; we donot put our light under a bushel, but let 
it shine, nct so mach to show our own good works, as to enable 
others to do good work. 


New York.— Of our many productions, I could think of none 


that would be more acceptable and usefal than this, the “golden 
head,’’ without which the ‘‘ staff of life’’ is incomplete. 


[Enter New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, with fruit and veg- 
etables. This is to be recited by the three, or by one alone, | 
Happy are we, who till our fields, 
Content with rustic labor; 
Earth does to us her fullness yield, 
Hap what may to our neighbor. 
Well days, sound n‘ghts,— ah, can there be 
A life more natural and free ? 


[Enter Tennessee | 

I bring you a spray of the Cherokee rose 
And will tel) you the legend old: 

When the cruel Spaniards drove from their homes 
Those Indians brave and bold, 

In each blood-stained track of the way-worn feet 
This sweet wild flower sprung up, 

With its delicate leaves, ite many thorns, 
And its fairy-like, milk-white cup. 


Each silken petal a maiden’s sigh, 
A maiden weary and worn; 

Each golden stamen a woman’s tear, 
Or a broken-hearted moan; 

Each stinging thorn an angry glance, 
From eyes too proud to weep; 

From frenzied warrior's lips a curse, 
Heavy and bitter and deep. 


[ Enter Kansas and Cilorado, with potatoes and beef. | 
In the midat of so much poetry, frait, and flowers, our gifts may 
seem homely and commonplace, bat thongh less fanciful and ele- 
gant, there are times when plain beef and potatoes are not unac- 
ceptable. 
[Enter Louisiana, with basket of oranges, carried by colored boy, 
and Texas and Arkansas, with sugar. | 
We come from the land where the wood-thrush greets 
The morn with his notes wild and free, 
‘* Where the winds blow over the corn lands sweet, 
And the mocking-bird sings in the myrtle tree,”’ 
And our measureless, bounaleas, loyal love, 
With these gifts, we bring to thee. 


[Enter Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, with cotton. ] 
From the white-gleamivg fi-lds of the sunny South we come, 
And weauld that the gifts we offer here 
Might graces fr:m thy favor take, 
And eun through friendehip’s atmosphere, 
Oa softened lines and coloring wear 
The unaccustomed light of beauty for thy sake. 


[Enter Massachusetts and daughter Boston, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, presenting manafactured goods, cloth, shoes, clocks, etc | 
Mrs. C.—I waa beginning to fear you were not coming. I'm 

very glad t» see Miss Boston with you, and hope she will favor us 

with a song. 

Massachusetts.— Since the days when John Alden admiringly 
watched the sweet Paritan maiden, Priscilla, at her spinning wheel, 
our spindles and looms have been busy fashioning fabrica both use- 
ful and beautiful, sombre and gay. Ino our bordera the clang of 
the workshop, the hum of machinery, is ever heard, and steamers 
bear ouc merchandise to foreign shores. ‘To-day, my sisters, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and myself present to you some of our 
own handiwork, showing that your early lessons in thrift and in- 
dustry have not been forgotten. 

Brother J.— I thought we were to have asong. (To Miss Bos- 
ton.) Give us a good, old-time ball+d, not one of your new-fangled 
hifalatin screamers, but a good old song,— ‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,’’ ‘‘ Sweet Home,”’ or ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,’’ 

Song — by Miss Boston. 

[Enter Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri, with corn | 

** Tt was late in mild October, 

And the long autumnal rain 

Had left the summer harvest-fields 
All green with grass again. 

The first sharp frosts had fallen, 
Leaving all the woodlands gay 

With the hues of summer’s rainbow, 
Or the meadow flowers of May. 


**Then wrought the harvesters, 
And many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor 
Its load of husk and grain; 
Till, broad and red as when he rose, 
The sun sank down at last, 
And like a merry guest’s farewell 
The day in brightness passed. 
** Let other lands exalting glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 
** Bat let the good, old crops adorn 
The fields our fathers trod ; 
Still let us for their golden corn 
Send up our thanks to God.’’ 


[Enter Nevada, with silver brick, and California, with nuggets of 
gold and fruit. | 


Nevada.— Please accept this little gift. I aleo bring messages 


from my neighbors, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, who send 
gre-tings, and hope that they may be participants in the next gath- 
ering of your family. 

California.— From the far-cff Pacific coast I come, and bring 
you these gifte,— productions of our own soil, — which we beg you 
to accept as tokens of loyal devotion. Every son of California is a 
true patriot, proud to be an American citizen, Oar noble state, 
our beautiful Summer Land,”’ is yours: — 


Oar waving fields of golden grain, 
Oar hille with flowers bedight, 
Oar Mar ganita’s blashing bells, 
Our Redwood’s giant height, 
Our mountains, rivers, lakes, and rills, 
Sparkling in sunlight’s glow, 
From San Diego’s scorching sands 
To Shasta’s peak of snow. 


Mrs. C.— My dear children, I fear I scarcely have words fiitiog — 


to express the pleasure your presence gives me, or tothank you for 
your kindly gifts; but, — 
‘* Tf all the songs that ever were sang 
Were mingled, and blended into one, 
‘It never one-half as sweet could be’’ 


as the loving, loyal words yon havespoken ; and these gifts, remind- 
ers of your own homes, will be treasured as remembrances of this glad 
day. We may have ceen more triamphant days, but in lookirg 
back throug) the years since we founded our home, I see none more 
happy than this, the day of your home coming. 

Brother J.— Come, Colamby; don’t make no long speeches. Of 
course thie i: 9 j./ly good time, and we ought to have a little music 
before singirg good-night.’? Can’t we all sing something ? 


All sing.— O, Colambia, the gem of the ocean, 

The home of the brave and the free, 

The ehrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
The world « ffara homage to thee. 

Thy mandates make heroes assemb'e 
When Liberty’s form stand: ia view, 

Thy banners » ake tyranny tremble. 
Three cheers for the red, white, and blue. 


Suggestions.— Nuggets of gold can be represented by pieces of coal 
covered with gilt paper; the silver brick by a block of wood covered 
with tinfoil. 

When several states present the same production, let it be arranged 
in as many differentforms as possible—as stalks of corn, basket of 
ears, dish of popcorn or balls, large johnny cake. Cotton states by rolls 
of batting, bolt of musiip, brarch of cotton plant if possible, etc. 

If convenient to have a bard, or at least a few pieces, it will add 
much to the closing song. 

Of course, Columbia and Brother Jona‘han greet the guests as they 
enter, and they should be announced. 

Tf desired, the exercise could fill an entire evening, by introducing 
different cities, for recitations, etc. 

Four colored (artificially if necessary) boys enteriug with the cotton 
states, and singing a plantation melody, also makes a pleasant addi- 
tion to the exercise. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


William Roscher, the German economist, who died recently in 
Leipeic at the age of seventy-six, was one of the recogniz3d educa- 
tional forces of that country. 

The anarchista still cause great excitement in Europe, — the 
latest disturbance being in Berlin, where 183 nen-commissioned 
officers of artillery were arrested. 

There are great public demonstrations for universal suffrage in 
Vienna. 

The Dutch have captured Mataram, Lombok Island. The Boli- 
nese lost heavily. 

A monument to Percy Bysshe Shelley was recently unveiled at 
Rome. 

Uganda is one of the richest and most populous sections of 
Central Africa. Eogland has assumed the role of protector. 

William Dwight Whitney, LL.D., who recently died at New 
Haven at the age of sixty-seven, wasa native of Northampton, 
Mass.; was one of the great American teachers, and was the gen- 
eral editor of the famous Century Dictionary. 

In 1894, 590,662 foreign letters went to the United States dead 
letter office. 

Miss Clara Richter of the dead letter cffice is the world’s great 
decipherer. She discovered that Susarmeri was Sault Ste. Marie; 
Schmesechamp Toulocontus was Chinese Camp, Tuolumne county ; 
Geym Pantewnia was Green Point avenue. 

The United States exchanges unclaimed mail matter with eighty- 
seven countries. 

The ‘‘ circulation ’’ of the United States is usually about $1,700,- 
000,000. It varies slightly. The bulk of this is in gold coin; 
about $500,000,000; silver certifisates are next, $350 000; United 
States notes $300,000,000; National bank notes, $200,000,000; 
silver treasury notes, $150,000,000; gold certificates, $70,000,000 ; 
silver doJlers, $100,000,000. 

New York state alone has 125 savi:ee banks, and fifty three kin- 
dred institutions, with $1,051,026,898. 

Photographs by electricity are now a possibility. 

A great failure are these arctic expeditions of 1894. 

Professor G. Fred Wright of Oberlin is either in ‘‘ hot water’’ or 
has gotten some other fellows therein in connection with the arctic 
expeditions. 

Swaziland, Africa, is in an unsettled state, and a general mag- 
gacre is feared, 
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Nor the quantity, but the quality of the pictures in the 
schoolroom is significant. 


Ir was a young teacher full of enthusiasm whom we 
heard teach a class in geography with unusual skill. The 
lesson was on the Chinese Empire, and these were some 
of the questions and remarks that indicate his style of 
handling them: What country do we consider to-day ? 
Has any one of you ever been there? Have you known 
any one from there to talk with about the country? Have 
you read anything besides what is in the text-book? Have 
you used your imagination any? Can you recite as 
if you knew the things yoa talk of from observation in- 
stead of from the book? Very well; make it as much 
a matter of direct knowledge as you can. 


BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN. 

[Io prepsring for Lincoln's birthday, February 12, this list may 
be found helpful. | 

Raymond’s “ Life and Administration of President 
Lincoln.” 

Greeley’s American Conflict.” 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s “ Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s “ Men of Oar Times.” 

“The Life of Lincoln,” by Nicolay and Hay. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Pablie Life and Services,” by 
Phebe Hanaford. 

‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Francis F. 
Brown. 

“Greeley on Lincoln,” edited by Joel Benton 


“JUST MY LUCK.” 


The expression, ‘Just my luck,” is a favorite one with 
many boys and girls. It would be well to have them 
memorize the following proverbs by Mr. Cobden : — 

Luck is waiting for something to turn up. 

Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, wiil tarn up 
something. 

Luck lies in bed and wishes the postman would brin 
him news of a legacy. 

Labor turns out at six o’clock, and with a busy pen or 
rioging hammer lays the foundation of a competence. 

Luck whines. 

Labor whistles. 

Lack relies on chances. 

Labor, on character. 

Luck slips down to indigence. 

Labor strides upward to independence. 


——. 
RECREATION IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY WINIFRED TAYLOR. 

TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


There is no exercise in geography that will arouse 
greater interest among the pupils than an occasional im- 
aginary journey. In no other exercise can the teacher 
obtain a greater amount of individual search from the 
pupil. This exercise will prove an excellent opportunity 
for oral language drill, and afterward have pupils write 
about their journey. 

Announce the journey at least a fortnight in advance, 
to give time for thorough preparation. Pat on the black- 
board an outline somewhat like the following, as an aid. 
Always take the bome city as the starting point : — 

1. The preparation (this can be made very practical). 

2. The start (tickets, depot, wharf, etc.). 

3. The journey (route, important places on route, time 
it takes). 

[Introduce an ethical lesson on dress, manner, temper, 
ete., of a traveler. | 

4. Arrival (scene, incidents, etc.). 

5. Facts and description of place, points of interest, 
souvenirs bought, shopping expenses. 

OF course, the teacher will vary this outline, and adapt 
it to her own needs. 

Materials. — Have a list of references on the board, 
and let them copy it. Direct them to a depot to obtain 
railroad guides and time-tables. Ask them to obtain pic- 
tares and objects to illustrate any part of the journey. 
Send for illustrated railroad guides. 


Here is an exercise that the children enjoy, — it re- 
quires but little preparation, and yet obliges each child to 
make some search. It also requires concentration on the 
part of the pupil. 

Tell each pupil to be ready with a fact on some eubject 
connected with the geography lesson. Commence at the 
head or foot of the class; ask first pupil called on for 
his or her fact (tell them beforehand that it must be a 
short one, and well expressed) ; call on the next pupil, 
who must repeat the fact of the first pupil, and then give 
his own, and so on. When one fails in doing thie, let the 
pupil take his seat, or otherwise move from his place ; 
continue until some one has correctly repeated all. Let 
each pupil repeat his own fact, even if he fails to give 
the one that preceded bis. 


SNOW PICTURES. — (II. ) 
BY FLORENOK A. BLANCHARD. 


The Fall of Snow. — With what does the limit of the 
fall of snow near the sea level coincide? Illustrate. 
Why? Where do the largest falls of snow occur? How 
testified? What is the mean annual amount of snow 
which falls in the different parts of the globe ? 

What is the snow line? What is the general rule for 
the height of the snow line? Why? What causes de- 
termine the snow line? Name four. How is the snow 
line of any locality known? Beginning with the equator, 
tell the amount of snow which falls as you journey to the 
north and the south poles. Account for the difference 
in height of the snow line on the north and the south 
sides of the Hima'ayas. Why is -the line higher on 
the south side? Why is the line higher in the interior 
of contivents than near the coasts? On which side of the 
Andes is it higher? Why? 

Snow Limits — What is the southern limit of snow in 
Europe? In North America? On how many days 
through the year does snow fall in Europe north of Jati- 
tude 60 degrees? On how many days in Brussels? Ox- 
ford? Vienna? Lisbon? Milan? Madrid? Greenland? 
Newfoundland? Quebec? Detroit? St. Louis ? Charles- 
ton? Locate each place. In the arctie regions, how 
much snow falls during April, May, and June? Where 
do the heaviest of those snow falls occur ? 

Great Storms.— What is the average fall of snow in 
an hour? In what memorable storm did it fall four 
inches in an hour? What is a “snow bank” in the sky ? 

What were the peculiar characteristics of the storm of 
March 11-14, 1888, here in the United States? What 


was its area? Write descriptions of memorable storms. 


Uses of the Snow. —How does the snow give warmth? 
By whom is it compared with “wool”? What spirit in it 
makes it hot? Why are plants under the snow kept from 
freezing? When is ice quickly mel ed? What is the 
effect of eating much snow or of drinking snow water ? 
Where is snow used as a light? Why? 

Why does Italy consume a large amount of snow every 
summer? Where does it come from? Which peaks are 
clad with snow the year round? Who are the best ice- 
makers in the world ? 

What is the “ building snow” of the Eskimos? What 
is an “igloo”? To what temperature is “building 
snow’ subjected ? What is the “ packirg inflaence”’ of 
the winds? What does the snow for the “igloos” re- 
semble? How will an arctic snow block ring? 

Some Snow Sports. — Name the principal snow sports. 
Which do you like best? Which is most common in the 
different snow countries of the globe? 

What are snowshoes? Their use? By whom made? 
How do snowshoes vary? What is the shape of the 
Chippewa shoe? What is the shape of the Sioux shoe? 
Of those from Oregon and Utah? Of the Iroquois? Of 
the lambermen? Illustrate each. 

Why do the lambermen use the circular fsrm? How 
does the racing snowshoe differ from the ordinary shoe? 
To what width is it regulated? Length? Weight? 
What is the weight of other shoes? 

From what is the word “toboggan” derived? Mean- 
ing? What is the simplest form? Upon what does its 
speed depend ? 

The Lessons Gathered from the Snow : — 

“‘ Seeming adversity is often a blessing in disguise.’’ 


‘** True beauty comes of the faithful fitting to our life sphere.’’ 
“As the snow gathers together, so our habits are formed.” 


Our Snow Motto: — 

Sacrifice. — ‘‘ There is but one virtue—the eternal sacrifice of 
self.” — Gecrge Sand. 

Nobleness — ‘‘ The nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’’? — Lovell, 
Obedience. — ‘* The first great law is to obey.’’ — Schiller. 
Wisdom, — ‘* To know— 
That which before vs lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wiedom.’’ — Milton. 

As the Drifts Come, our thoughts turn to Lowell. 

How is Lowell a type of American culture? What 
were his home surroundirgs as a boy? Which of his 
early poems was called by Poe “the noblest poem yet 
written by an American”? What are his eccentricities 
of style? Name three poems of his which are considered 
“touching lyrics”’ of the affections. Give specimens 
from his verse which give his theories of the ‘ muse.” 
In what does the charm of his out-door verse lie? In 
which poem do the ‘‘ sea-breezes bring him a message ” ? 
In whet direction do his pastoral tastes lie? Name some 
of bis best pastorals. Which of his earliest pieces show 
the finest sense of the poetry of natare? What sort of a 
poem is “The Vision of St. Launfal”? To what did 
it owe its success? Read the wintry prelude to Part II. 
What work ended all question of his originality? In 
that work who is immortally portrayed? Which work 
first gave him a transatlantic standing? To what does 
his prose work chiefly appertain? His verse? 

The First Snow Fall : — 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And buasily all the night 

Had been heaping fields and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

When was this poem written? Where? Meaning of 
“in the gloaming”? What is the “silence deep and 
white”? What is ermine? What trees wore it? What 
was fringed with pearl? What is ‘‘carrara’”’? What is 
a chanticleer? How were the stiff rails softened? To 
what is the snow compared? ‘To what are the “ flurries 
of snow-birds’ compared? What and where is “sweet 
Auburn”? Of whom does the poet speak as lying there ? 
Who is “little Mabel” ? How cana “leaden sky” arch 
a great sorrow? What lesson does the poem teach ? 


A STATE QUIZ. 
BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


1. What state once gave a “ tea-party ” ? 
2. Name the state that was once an independent re- 
public ? 
. What state is the child of the rebellion ? 
. Name the “ Mother of Presidents.” 
. Name the “ yellow state.” 
What state contains the “ Cradle of Liberty ” ? 
. What state gave birth to the rebellion ? 
. Name the “ Centennial state.” 
. Name the “ice ”’ state. 
. What state is the “lake” state ? 


ANSWERS. 


6. Massachusetts. 
7. South Carolina. 
8. Colorado. 

9. Maine. 

16 Michigan. 


Maseachueetts. 
. Texas. 

. West Virginia. 
. Virginia. 

. California. 


SCENES FROM HISTORICAL FICTION. 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES 


For an exbibition day at a high school a novel and in- 
structive entertainment might be given by the graduating 
class representing characters and scenes from historical 
fiction, say, Scott’s Waverley novels. 

From “The Abbot,” that unmatched account of the 
charming personality of Mary, Queen of Scots, the scene 
in which she so eloquently combats the lords who come 
to force her to sign the abdication papers, could be easily 
given on an improvised stage, with a little thought and 
time for make-up and rehearsal. 

The death scene of Douglas, from the same novel, 
might also be given. 

A charming picture would be Jeanie Deans’ appeal to 
Queen Caroline for Effie Deans’ life, in the garden at 
White Lodge, taken from Scott’s soul-stirring “ Heart of 
Midlothian.” 
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From the ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,” a pretty scene would 
be the supper where the Glover, Catherine, Hal of the 
Wind, and Conacher are all represented, and where 
Conacher gives way to his coward’s anger. 

From “ Ivanhoe” a scene of the interior of the Jew’s 
house, with Rebecca and her father represented, would 
be effective. 

From “ Kenilworth,” a scene where Queen Elizabeth 
and Raleigh are the principal characters should be 
chosen. 

From “Waverley,” a scene where Flora and Prince 
Charlie are together could be made interesting. 

A study of the novels would have to be made in order 
to find good scenes, and in this way a taste for historical 
reading could be inculeated in the minds of advanced 
pupils. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD.— (I.) 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Almost the first glance at the history of America 
shows an easy division of its four centuries of growth 
into four equal periods. These periods, classified, allow 
the sixteenth century for discovery ; the seventeenth for 
settlements; the eighteenth for wars; and the nineteenth 
for civic growth. 

The exceptions to the firet division are, of course, Co- 
lombus, the Cabcts, and Vespucius before 1500, and 
Champlain and Hudson in 1608 and 1609; but after re- 
membering these, the entire work of exploring and the 
gradual opening up of the whole continent is found to 
have been done during the sixteenth century. 

As history is so often taught only as a succession of 
significant facts in the one country which the class is 
studying at the time, and as it is very often forgotten that, 
after all, the whole world is akin, and the heart beats in 
one nation must, necessarily, lead to pulse throbs in 
another, the arrangement of simple plans like the above 
will give new interest even to the most prosaic epoch. 

We ail know and we all teach that American civiliza- 
tion was an out-growth of European unrest, but the aver- 
age class in United States history does not stay to find 
out the first causes of the successive facts noted in its 
text books. 

With this thought in view, the arrangement cf four 
contemporaneous charts have been made, which cover, in 
a general way, the dates from 1492 to 1893, and if pupils 
are urged to make for themselves a similar plan for any 
special period, it will result in a newer, fresher, and cer- 
tainly broader view of our own history than if they 
studied from only a single point of view. 

Taking the first period of America’s existence, we find, 
that as Columbus started upon his first voyage, Henry 
VII. was seated firmly upon the English throne. The 
last battle in the Wars of the Roses had been fought on 
Bosworth field in 1485, and for the ensuing century, at 
least, the children of the house of Tudor would sit com 
paratively at ease and rule with iron wills. At the same 
time Charles VIII. rested in the royal chair of France, 
and his name at once recalls his expedition into Italy, 
where the great Lorenzo di Medici was making Florence 
the most magnificent city of the age, and the monk, Savo- 
narola, was preaching with splendid fervor against its 
growing vices. 

In Germany, Maximilian was trying to regulate the 
erratic deeds of his wayward son, the Archduke Philip, 
who had married the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, and who was to be the father of the famous 
Charles V. Here, in each European country, was the 
beginning of a future history that would rouse into utmost 
vigor every spot in the civilized world, and here were the 
events that fostered men of such hardihood and daring, 
that to venture upon an unknown sea was only to thrill 
restless spirits with new exploits, and to charm them by 
new dangers. 

Before Columbus, we know there were enough hardy 
sailors peering into each new inlet or bay near home, and 
casting longing glances over the sea. After him it was a 
matter of course that the men who had helped to subdue 
the courageous Moors in Spain, who had fought in the 
civil wars in England, who were ready to fight to the 
death for their religion in France, and who were think- 
ing bold thoughts in Germany, should not rest content 
until they had gone round the very world itself, and so 


AMERICA. 


1492—1600. 


EUROPE. 


Colambu:, San Salvador, 1492. 
Cabots, Cape Breton, 1494 
Vespucins, S. America, 1499. 
Denye, St. Lawrence, 1506. 
Ponce de Leon, Florida, 1512. 
Balboa, Pacific Ocean, 1513. 
Cort«z, Mexico, 1519-21. 
Magellan, S. America, 1520. 
Pizarro, Peru, 1524. 

Cartier, Canada, 1534. 

De Soto, Mississippi, 1541. 
Champlain, Lake C., 1608. 
Hadson, H. River, 1609. 


Sovereigns, 
Henry VII., 1485-1509. 
Henry VIII., 1509-1547. 
Mary, 1553-1558, 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 


France. 
Charles VIII., 1483-1498. 
Francis I., 1515-1547. 
Henry II., 1547-1559. 
Charles 1X., 1560-1574. 
Henry IV., 1589-1610. 


Germany. 
Maximilian I., 1493-1519. 
Charles V., 1519-1556. 
Ferdinand I , 1556-1564. 
Maximil'an II., 1564-1576. 
Radolph II , 1576-1612. 


Spain. 
Ferdinand 
1474-1516. 


Charles I , 1516-1556. 
Philip IL.. 1556-1598. 
Philip IIL, 1598-1621. 


Contemporaries. 


Savonarola, 1452-1498. 
Vittoria Colonna, 1490-1547. 
Ceeare Borgia, 1457-1507. 
Cath. di Medici, 1519-1589. 
Beatrice Cenci, 1583-1599. 
Sir Th. More, 1480-1535. 
Lady Jane Grey, 1537-1554. 
Mary Stuart, 1542-1587. 


Machiavelli, 1469-1527. 
Ig. Loyo'a, 1491-1556. 
Tasso, 1544-1595. 
Erasmus, 1467-1536. 
Luther, 1483-1546. 
Melancthon, 1497-1560. 
Rabslais, 1495-1553. 
Montaigne, 1532-1592. 
Speneer, 1553-1599. 
Marlowe, 1561-1593. 
Shakespeare, 1564-1616 


Lorenzo Di Medic’, 1448-1492. 


William of Nasean, 1533-1584. 


Conquest of Granada, 1491. 
Cape Good Hope rounded, 1498. 
Field of Cloth of Gold, 1520. 
Dist of Worms, 1521. 

Treaty of Cambray, 1529. 


1 Wolsey dies, 1530. 


Henry VIII, marries Anne 
Boleyn, 1533. 
Peace of Crespy, 1544. 
Council of Trent, 1545. 
Smalcaldian War, 1546. 
Peace of Passan, 1552. 
Cath. di Medici regent, 1560. 
Treaty of Germain, 1570. 
St. Bartholomew, 1572. 
Siege of Leyden, 1574. 
Pacification of Ghent, 1576. 
Union of Utrecht, 1579. 
Mary Stuart beheaded, 1587. 
Spavich Armada, 1588. 
Battle of Ivry, 1590. 
Edict of Nantes, 1598. 


M. Angelo, 1476-1564. 


Tiian, 1477-1576. 


banished forever the uncanny visions of awful monsters 
living beyond the seas. Even in these days of rapid 
transit and restless achievement, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that only thirty years after Columbus landed at San 
Salvador, Cortez had conquered Mexico. 

Equally incredible does it appear that within a genera- 
tion or two every vantage point in America had been 
touched. With the West Indies from which to start, it 
was not long before the Spaniards were going up the 
Mississippi, and the French were coming down from the 
St. Lawrence to meet them, and, with a courage that we 
realize only as we study the limitations of the time as to 
equipment for sea travel and general knowledge of geog- 
raphy, but little time slipped away before Champlain was 
on the Great Lakes, and Hudson was in New York. 

In looking at the parallel events of the time we notice 
at once that when America was active, Europe was quiet, 
and vice versa. All the most important discoveries were 
made during the first half of the sixteenth century ; dur- 
ing the last half Europe had plenty to do to keep her 
people well at home. The Reformation, surely on its way, 
led to Smithfield in England, St. Bartholomew in France, 
the “ Blood Council” in the Netherlands, and the Inqui- 
sition in Spain. Henry VIII., with his six marriages and 
his disputed succession, gave rise to the execution of the 
lovely and innocent Lady Jane Grey, and the equally 
lovely, but not equally innocent, Mary Queen of Scots. 
Spanish tyranny was arousing English protest, and by 
and by the savage Philip II. sent the clumsy Armada to 
the English channel, and the sturdy Elizabeth managed 
to have it destroyed. Drake, who had learned many 
things in his restless wanderings, had discovered San 
Francisco bay in 1579, but he was safely at home in time 
te help to beat the Spanish squadron in 1588. Catherine 
di Medici was making the whole world feel that the reins 
of power were in her hands at last, but before the re- 
vengefal Guises could take his noble life (the first fruit 
of St. Bartholomew), the Huguenot admiral, Coligny, had 
made his two settlements in South Carolina and in 
Florida, and although these met disaster, he had paved 
the way for a lasting colony. 

These things give that significance to our first century 
which the mere preparatory work in a crade country 
could never supply, and these things alone explain much 
of the cruel barbarism which the earlier settlers dis- 
played. 

On the other hand, when we look for the origin of the 
patience, the earnestness, the zeal, the intelligence, and 
the endurance which finally led to the establishment of 
our national prosperity and peace, we have only to turn 
to literature, science, and art to find such a blaze of 
splendid achievement as the world has not since seen. 

Luther, Erasmus, and Melancthon in Germany; Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne in France; Tasso, Titian, and 
Michael Angelo in Italy; Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakes- 
peare in England—the time teems with greatness, and 
the student who first learns to closely associate these men 
across the sea with those who first came to America is 
the one who then begins to grasp an intelligent compre- 
hension of his own especial history. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


[Superintendent Asher J. Jacoby of Middleboro, Mass., arranged 
tte following programme for a meeting of his teachers. The topic 
was Arithmetic,’’ and five teachers were appointed to lead in the 
diecussion. We give the ‘‘ Suggestive Thoughts and Questions’ 
which he farnished each teacher. | 


1. Why should arithmetic be taught ? 


2. What powers and capabilities of the minds of the 
pupils should be brought into play and exercised in teach 
ing this subject ? 

3. The conference recommends that the course in 
arithmetic be at the same time abridged and enriched 
abridged, by omitting entirely those subjects which per- 
plex and exhaust the pupil without affording any really 
valuable mental discipline, and enriched by a greater 
number of exercises in simple calculation, and in the sola- 
tion of concrete problems.— Hxtract from the Report of 
the Committee of Ten. 

(a) What subjects, if any, would you omit, and 
why ? 

(6) What would be gained by giving a greater num- 
ber of exercises in simple calculation and in the solu- 
tion of concrete problems ? 


4. What changes, if any, should be made in our course 
of study in arithmetic ? 


5. “Three means of conducting the recitation in arith- 
metic should be used by the teacher: First, examination 
to test the pupils’ knowledge of the topic, or topics ; sec- 
ond, teaching to awaken new ideas in the pupils’ minds ; 
and, third, drilling to fix and strengthen the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of what has been taught.”— Dr. John T. Prince. 

How should you use the three means of conducting 

a recitation ? 


6. “A really good computer is characterized by three 
qualities: promptitude, perfect accuracy, and that skill 
or flexibility of mind which enables him at once to seize 
upon the real meaning of a question, and to apply the 
best methods to its solution.” — Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

How are these qualities best to be attained ? 


7. “ Arithmetic ,has indeed its own moral teaching. 
Rightly learned, it becomes a discipline in obedience, in 
fixed attention, in truthfulness, and in honor. These aro 
its appropriate lessons, and they are well worth learn- 
ing.’ — Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

How may these lessons best be taught ? 


8. How do you propose to improve your work in arith- 
metic ? 

The preceding suggestive thoughts and questions are 
given with the conviction that they treat of topics of 
great importance, and should, therefore, receive most 
careful thought and candid discussion. Other phases of 
the subject should not be overlooked, but should receive 
due consideration. 

Let us all make a thoughtful ttudy of the subject to be 
considered, and a critical examination of past experience, 
so that we may come tothe meeting prepared ¢o listen 
well, to ask questions, and to take an active part in the 
discussions. 
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Let us try for 20,000 people at Denver July 9-12. 


AMERICAN INstituTE OF INsTRUCTION at Portland 
Jaly 9-12. 

Tue whole child is at school, but the school has chief 
responsibility for his mental training only. 


Tue laboratory method is not only the fad of the day, 
but it concentrates the virtues of the scientific idea, to 
which modern education owes so much. 


Tue teacher’s purpose in teaching the child may not 
be consciously present, probably will not be, but in a sub- 
conscious way it will rule all the successful work of the 
school. 

Tue “stars” at the Cleveland meeting February 19- 
21 are to be H. S. Tarbell, Sarah L. Arnold, Orville T- 
Bright, W. T. Harris, N. C. Gehasifer, B. A. Hinsdale, 
ard P. W. Search. 


Tue “lecture method ”’ is not dead, is not dying; it is 
merely adapting itself to conditions created by the rivalry 
of the laboratory and library methods. The lecture has 
virtues that will abide the rivalries of all times. 


Tue rural schools have had no more efficient champion 
than State Superintendent J. F. Crooker of New York. 
His last report is the ablest presentation of the whole 
question that has yet appeared. It should begiven a wide 
circulation. 


ScHOOL BOARDS have no authority by which to pre- 
vent a teacher from being in school when there is scarlet 
fever at his home. They can exclude children, but not 
teachers. At lesst this is the law in Massachusetts, and 
probably in most states. It has been tested. 


Wa rtHam, Mass., is the first city to apply the tenure 
of office to the superintendent, and Mr. Henry Whitte- 
more has been elected for the last time. He will now 


serve on, with no more elections, until he is called to 
some higher service. May the good method be con- 
tagious until all superintendents and teachers are elected 
for life or at the pleasure of the board. 


Att honor to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the unaffected, straightforward way it prints the 
names of all students, given without respect to “age, 
sex, or previous condition of education.” This is one of 
the best tributes yet paid to woman, and will go far in a 
practical way to individualize woman. There is no 
American institation of learning in which women are 
given greater or higher privileges, and none in which 
they do more faithful or more brilliant work, and it is 
recognized in precisely the same way as that of the men. 


SUPERINTENDENT AARON Gove of Denver says: Such 
measures will: be taken by Denver and Colorado as will 
insure a hearty welcome to the greatest educational 
assembly in the world. The excursions to the surround- 
ing mountains and mountain parks, the comfort of the 
mountain hotels, the attractions and the exhilaration of 
life at from one to three miles above the sea, the facilities 
for establishing study-camps and colonies in mountain 
resorts, will all be tendered at such reasonable prices as 
will enable teachers and their friends to spend their en- 
tire vacation among the mountains. 


FOOTBALL. 


Have you had the privilege of watching a good foot- 
ball team in the hands of its expert coacher? Have you 
seen them line up? Have you listened to their practice 
upon the signals? It is no idle amusement. “ Play 
ball ” has a deep significance when the coacher sings it 
oat. Every eleven, each season, has a schemo of plays 
wholly its own, and every player has something to do or 
dare that none other has ever done or dared. He is 
taught his place, his play, and if he is hesitating or awk- 
ward in it, if he does not take the best advantage of the 
field, he is coached ; but he is made to feel from the first 
hour’s practice till the last great game of the season is 
over that he is to depend upon himself, that he is to be 
where he is expected, that he is to take the ball when it 
comes to him, and pass it if the signal so specifies, or 
hold it to the death if need be, if that is the play. 

The player is to know the code of signals as he knows 
his name, is to know his place and his play; but the ac- 
tion, the deer-like ranuing, the ram-like butting, the 
tiger-like leaping, the bull-like charging, the lion-like 
strength, the fox-like canning, the soldier-like heroism 
must be his own. He must make the touchdown for 
himself against all opponents, expecting no assistance. 

This not inaptly illustrates the relation of teaching to 
thinking. There is much definite direction to be given ; 
there are many facts and processes to be learned. One 
must know his place, mast know. the plays, must know 
the signals ; but the mental action must be his own. He 
must develop the strength, vim, cunning, courage, for 
himself, and he must do it through activity, through 
almost end!ess practice. 


HOW TO THINK. 


It is comparatively easy to know facts as they are in 
nature, science, art, and human experience. It is diffi- 
cult to think new life and original activity into these 
facts. Millions of men and women have known that a 
June day was rare; but only one man ever thought that 
fact into classic verse, and made it an active factor in a 
multitude of lives. Innumerable persons have been 
snowbound ; but only one man thought that experience 
into immortal verse. Generations knew of the terrors of 
African slavery; multitades had anathematized it; but 
only one woman thought that terrible chapter of the 
nation’s life into “ Unele Tom’s Cabin.” 

There are few of these masters in the art of thinking 
for action. Lowell, Whittier, Harriet Beecher Stowe, are 
rare specimens ; but they are relatively as common as the 
men and women in humbler spheres who think before 
they act. Acting without thinking; knowing facts into 
which nothing is thought ; having information that is not 


focused upon activity, — are all too common experiences 
which go unchallenged by the schools. 

Of what value sre facts not made a part of ourself 
through thinking! How do they differ from food not 
made a part of our system by assimilation? Is it not 
possible that we are making it too easy to overload the 
mind with facts, the acquisition of which can be easily 
tested by examination questions? One may have too 
many banquets, though each would be a luxury if there 
was time enough to benefit therefrom. The physical sys- 
tem can be overloaded; the educational system can be 
undoly strained by overtaxing it with good things. 

Time to think, if one will think, is indispensable 
between the acts of fact getting or process learning. 
Each must do his own thinking some of the time. Indi- 
vidual thinking must be done by one’s self. It cannot be 
done with a superior mind overlooking each step in the 
process; with some dictator announcing when and how 
to think each step of the way. Good tuinking requires 
time. Washington, Franklin, Webster, Lincoln, were 
great thinkers. They were not hustlers; they never 
rushed ; they never claimed to know much; but they 
thought themselves into what little they did know. They 
were masters of English because they used it to make 
clear what they thought about what they knew. They 
talked to make their knowledge lead other people to act 
their thoughts and purposes. 


THE GRANGES EDUCATIONALLY. 


The JourNnat has more than once called attention to 
the fact that labor organizations are invariably loyal to 
the most progressive ideas. The granges are no less 
appreciative of the best educational ideas though they 
have been more slow to express themselves. The Maine 
state grange at its recent meeting, however, passed the 
best series of resolutions in the form of a report adopted 
that has as yet come from any organization. We give its 
most trenchant paragraphs :— 


The public school has been the pride of New England for many 
generations. If it is to contioue its great work, the best citizens 
of every community must give some of their time, effort, and infla- 
ence to meking it equal to the work it should do and worthy of the 
age. There should be greater care in the selection of teachers, and 
a greater insistancs on the employiog of those who have a natural 
aptitude for the work, and who have received suitable scholastic 
and professional training for their duties. Salaries shuld be such 
as will secure teachers of the quality demanded in the foregoing 

We approv> of a stable tenure of «flice for teachers, We pro- 
test against their diemissal from the positions that they hold ex- 
cept for incompetency or immorality. We submit that the spleen 
of a clique or the personal prejudice of an individual should not be 
con:idered a sufficient reason for changing teachers. We feel that 
our children are subjected to a great wrong by the existing enforced 
itineracy of teachers. 

We would call attention to the importance of such consolidation 
of the rural schools as will warrant the employing of competent 
teachers. 

We plead for comfortable and attractive school buildings for our 
children, and we ask to have them supplied with the appliances 
and conveniences necessary to the administration of a successfal 


school, 
We are persuaded that a serious want of thoroughness, too many 


studies at a given time, too mach mechanical drill on the same 
things, an uonataral order of stadies, no recognition of the order 
in which the faculties develop, and no provision for the varying 
aptitudes or deficiences of children, are among the great weaknesses 
of the public schools of to-day. 

Any teacher who fails to help her pupils to see something of the 
best in life, nature, literature, and art has failed to do the best 
hing for those who have a right to look to her, not only for guid- 
ance, but for light. 

We are becoming aware that this day calls, and that the fature 
will call still more loudly, for men and women who have robust 
bodies and gracefal manners, wills that are strong bat not stubborn, 
morals that are intelligent and incorruptible, and minds that are 
alert, receptive, acquisitive, retentive, reflective, responsive, and 
finely poised. 

Every true patron realizes that it is his duty to take an interest 
in the school of his neighborhood, to know ita teacher, to be famil- 
iar with ite work, to givs needed aid, counsel, and sympathy, and 
at all times to be ite champion, 

With less waste of time on unimportant topics, better qualified 
teachers, and more intelligent methods of instruction, we may be 
justified in expecting our schouls to so train our children that they 
can be intelligent students after they leave school. 

To the making of our schools what our children have a right to 
demand they should be, we propose to devote our time and dedi- 
cate our talents, and we pledge our support to the school officers 
and teachers who strive to make these reforms realities. 


Such grange sentiments should be scattered broadcast 
in every rural community. 


Jan. 10, 1895. 
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FALSEHOOD IN CHILDHOOD. 


Falsehood is a subordinate vice, it is usually magnified 
into the chief of sins. With little children it is rarely a 
vice of the child, but primarily of his seniors. Being a 
subordinate vice, it cannot be remedied by direct treatment. 
The primary source must be detected and remedied be- 
fore the subordinate vice will disappear. It is not easy 
to discover what deception is with the child. It is im- 
practicable to tell the little child “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” at all times. There 
are inquiries which will easily present themselves to any 
one in which the answer must be such as to stop inquiry, 
satisfying the child by indirection. Such answers on 
any superficial analysis would be falsehoods. In such 
cases a judicious parent gives literal answers that are in 
appearance truthfal, but in reality false. There is no 
deception in this. The effect is good at the time and 
there are no temporary or permanently harmfal effects. 
If the child could grasp the truth, in all of its relations, 
healthfully, you would be glad to give him the truth, or 
to have him know that you answered him falsely. 

This not-the-correct answer must not be confounded 
with thedeceptive answer. Right to the little child is what 
is uniformly done without remonstrance, and by uniformly 
deceiving the little child deception is made to be the cor- 
rect thing. 

We often pay a premium upon falsehood by punishing, 
scolding, or depriving of privileges for doing or not doing 
certain things, and the child by a lie, in which he is not 

detected, can escape the punishment, the scolding, or the 

| deprivation. We thus make the lie the third consider- 
ation with him, —the escape from punishment is first, 
not getting found out is the second. Who is primarily 
to blame for the falsehood in such a case ? 

Did you do this? invites a prompt “ No,” because the 
look, tone, attitude suggest something worth escaping, 
and the *‘No” may make escape possible. The next 
thing is to have wit enough not to be foand out. Many 
a teacher and parent do their most brilliant training in 
intellectual keenness through the mental activity of the 
child in finding ways of escape in such circumstances. 
Who is responsible in such a case, the child who says 
‘* No,” or the one who made the falsehood a great temp- 
tation ? 

While falsehood is a subordinate vice, trath is the chief 
saint to be canonized. The truth is to be emphasized 
rather than falsehood. Grover Cleveland owes the phe- 
nomenal hold that he had upon the American people 
for a term of years to no one thing so much as to their 
belief in his trathfulness. With them it was the highest 
virtue. At an hour in his life in which there was the 
greatest temptation to decsive or prevaricate that ever 
came to any man, probably, his answer when asked : 
‘What will you say if pressed to make reply?” was 

“ I shall tell the truth when I say anything.” 

That sentence captared the American people. We all 
know of equally great men who have lost their hold of 
the American people because, with half the temptation, 
they evaded the truth, or told half truths. The school 
should teach no fanatical views of falsehood, but it should 
magnify the trath when there is a genuine crisis in which 
truth is trath, the whole truth, and nothing but the trath. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[ Mr. Winehip will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally, or secure answers from experte. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for pub- 
on jam that answers may bo given by letter, if not of general 
nterest. 


Will you explain fully the difference between the 
word method and the thought method in primary read- 
ing. Did not the word method run into the thought 
method, so that it overlaps quite a distance? How can 
there be an expression intelligently of a word without the 
thought of the word One teacher I know is using the 
thought method ; and another, who teaches the same way, 
says she is using the word method. Is there necessarily 
any contradiction ? C. H., Hartford. 


No; names of methods signify little now. Each has 
modified the other. There are really but three ways of 
teaching children how to read, the a-b-c way, by which 
all the great men in America learned, the phonic method, 
and the thought method, which is sometimes styled the 


“word” and sometimes the “sentence” method. There 
are many varieties of the phonic and of the thought meth- 
ods. The phonic has made several attempts to be popu- 
lar. It has on each revival been locally and temporarily 
popular, and has had some eminently respectable support- 
ers. It was very quiet when the thought method came 
into vogue. This was then styled the word method, and 
captured the country with surprising ease. There was a 
readiness for it, it was easily understood and effectively 
taught. All the progressive force was united in its 
adoption. 

This, however, was soon modified by different leaders; 
and great results obtained. Among the most talked about 
departures were those of E. H. Davis of Chelsea, I. Free- 
man Hall, then of Leominster, Miss Arnold of Minneapolis, 
ete. Each had an individuality that won many disciples. 
The word was soon subordinated to the thought expres- 
sion, and then the phrase was used as the unit by eome 
and the sentence by others. 

While this was at its height, Mrs. Pollard appeared 
upon the scene with an ingenious revival of the phonic 
method, and at various places in the West and in west- 
ern Pennsylvania she has ardent disciples. Many who 
would not accept her devices were led to utilize phonics 
in a modified thought method, and Miss Fundenberg of 
Pittsburg in a somewhat brilliant way has retained all 
the essentials of the thought work, and has introduced as 
much of phonics as many teachers will accept. 

The thought, sentence, or word method is the almost 
universally accepted progressive method as yet, and its 
modifications only make it the stronger. 


Is there, on the whole, evidence that we are making 
progress as a profession ? H. G. W. 

Most assuredly. Teachers are fitting themselves for 
teaching. The public appreciates the distinction between 
good and poor teaching. Teaching has taken the place 
of ‘keeping school.” There is vastly more professional 
reading being done. There are many times more read- 
ers of the best educational journals. There are more 
professional books published, bought, and read. Educa- 
tional associations and institutes are of a higher order. 
There are many things that it is needless to mention. 

Where can I learn of the lost arts ? 

A 


Werdell Phillips’ great lecture, ‘‘ The Lost Arts,” is 
the masterpiece on that subject. It is published in an in- 
expensive, paper-covered edition of his lectures. 


Is a schoolmasters’ club a lyceum, and is it expected to 

take much time with parliamentary proceedings ? 
A Kicker. 

From my standpoint, I should say tbe less business the 
better. Little or no time allotted to the club meeting 
proper should be spent in business of any kind. Let the 
business meeting be held before the clab meeting proper, 
and see that the hour appointed for the clubbable feat- 
ures, be they feasting or speaking, be called sharply, re- 
gardless of business delays. All this is, of course, purely 
personal opinion as to ways and means. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


President Eliot of Harvard is making a three months’ tour abroad. 
A large part of the time will be spent in Egypt. 

After ten years of service, Professor W. S. Shaler has resigned as 
commissioner of the state topographical survey. It is a loss to the 
state. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association has an inner circle known 
as the ‘‘ Educational Circle.’’ The members are elected from the 
assuciation. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
brightest editor of the brightest paper, bas paid Boston a visit. 
He is one of the most welcome men that ever visit the city. 

Chicago University received a New Year’s gift of $175,000 
from John D. Rockefeller. This gift of the founder was doubtless 
the result of President Harper’s recent visit to New York. 

All bh nor to Cook county, IIl., for its prompt, hearty, and unani- 
mons reé ection of O. B. Bright as superintendent. This is not due 
toany ‘‘ trimmiog’’ on his part, because he is a business man, an 
educator, and a citizen of the first order. 

North Carolina is now expending annually over $830,000 for 
pablic echools. This amount does not include the epecia! taxes for 
public graded echools in the cities, nor the special appropriations 
for state institutions of higher and technical education, 


Massachusetts easily leads the other states in the Union in the 
supervision of the sanitation of school buildings, industrial estab- 
lishments, etc., having an expert state official to enforce the laws 
requiring good air, pure water, and clean outbuildings. 

Professor Thomas Metcalf, for thirty years a member of the 
faculty of the [ilinois state normal school, died in Chicago recently 
at the age ofsixty. He was a cousin of Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf 
of Boston, and the two have jast completed a grammar upon which 
they have expended years of carefal work. 

George Parker Winship, A.M., of the JOURNAL staff, read a 
paper before the American Historical Association at its meeting in 
Washington during holiday week upon ‘‘ Why Coronado went to 
New Mexico in 1540.’? Mr. Winship has held, for the past two 
years, an appointment as assistant in American history at 
Harvard. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. begin the new year with full faith 
in their ability to furnish the schools with better lead pencils of all 
grades than ever they have done in the past. Thisiea rare instance 
of a house not being content to maintain its reputation, but of a 
higher standard every year. Dixon’s ‘‘ American Graphite’’ pencils 
are ideal, 

Dr. James Rhodes, ex-president of Bryn Mawr College, dropped 
dead Wednesday. He was seventy years of age. Bryn Mawr 
College was founded by the will of a wealthy Friend, Dr. Taylor, 
and Dr. Rhodes, like the founder, a physician, was its first president. 
He resigned two years ago, when Miss Martha Carey Thomas, its 
dean, was chosen his successor. 

The annual report of President Low of Columbia affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for observing the existing possibilities and at- 
tainments of real university work in this country. The past year 
has not been marked by any great advances in any part of the 
university, but President Low has been collecting all his forces, 
preparatory for great extensions as soon as Columbia occupies its 
new site upon the Hadson, a site unsurpassed in the world. There 
has been a steady growth in numbers in all departments, and the 
report shows 257 instructors and 1,805 students during the past 
year. Wisely recognizing that the greatest service he can render 
American education is by developing graduate instruction to the 
very highest point, President Low points with especial pride to 
the increased proportion of students in the graduate depa:tment 
who now number 575, or 31.87 per cent. of the whole student body, 
while the undergraduates constitute only 15 per cent. of the total 
membership of the university. 


THIS AND THAT. 


** These winter nights, against my window-pane, 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of pines, 
Oak leaf and acorn, and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes again.”’ 


Mark Twain is spending the winter in Paris. 

A Norwegian authors have formed an authors’ club. 

Scott was more than forty when he wrote “ Waverley.”’ 

There are to-day 100,000,000 in the schools of the world. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s new novel bears the title ‘‘ The Woman Who 
Did.”’ 

Mr, Radyard Kipling is ‘‘at home’’ for the winter, at Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley is bringing out another volume, en- 
titled ‘* Armazindy.”’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was, from 1829 to 1852, pastor of the old 
North church in Boston. 

Richard Brinsley Butler Sheridan was considered the greatest 
spendthrift among English authors. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was a Scotchman. 
man,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the happiest lot on earth.’’ 

The freshman class of Mt. Holyoke College has chosen for its 
colors crimson and white, and for its flower the red carnation. 

Professor Rudolph Virchow, the eminent German acientist, has 
declared himself emphatically against the Darwinien theory of the 
origin of the species. 

Mrs. Russell Sage has been elected a trustee of Troy Female Sem- 
inary. She is the first woman chosen to this office during the ex- 
istence of the school. ' 

Professor Ernet Cartius, the famous Greek scholar, now eighty 
years of age, has in his possession a note written to him in boybood 
censuring him for being backward in Greek. 

Mr. Thomas Haomphry Ward, well known ae the editor of 
‘*Ward’s English Poets,’’ is the husband of Mrs. Hamphry 
Ward. He is soon coming to this country on a lecture tour. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton hasa London home at Weymouth 
street, Portland place, and she is accredited with being one of 
the half-dozen women in London able to create and hold a salon. 

The monument to Shelley at Viareggio, Italy, where the poet's 
body was washed ashore in 1822, is directly facing the sea, and is 
fifteen feet in height. The bust of Shelley by which it is sur- 
mounted represents the poet at the age of twenty-nine. On the 
side of the pedestal away from the sea is chiselled this inecription : 
** 1894. To P. B. Shelley, heart of hearts, in 1822 drowned in this 
sea, consumed by fire on this shore, where he meditated the addi- 
tion to ‘Prometheus Unbound’ of a posthumous page, in which 
every generation would have a token of its straggles, its tears, and 
its redemption.’’ 


be a Scotch- . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
tor uae, ~~ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE MORAL OF IT. 


Editor of the Journal : — 

Waza it merely poetic justice that the excellent article in the JouR- 
NAL, from the pen of Professor Sedgwick of the Maseachueette In- 
stitute of Technology, making a brilliant plea for the superior moral 
inflaence of the technical school and the classical university, should 
have been followed immediately by the startling incident of young 
Herring, who, in connection with ‘ initiation ’’ ceremonies, stood on 
the new bridge across the Charles river, in the cold storm, hour 
after hour, until he fainted and fell from hunger, exhaustion, and 
exposure, and was taken to the hospital in a serious physical and 
mental condition? The “M. I. T.’’ is presided over by a brilliant 
general — Francis A. Walker — and the students are, as a whole, 
very earnest, but the difference is not so great as the authorities 
would have us believe. 

After all, isn’t the funniest thing about it the letter which the 
president felt called upon to publish immediately to allay public 
excitement ? Will you allow me to insert the explanation of the 


letter :— 
Boston, November 9, 1894. 

The Institute of Technology having been beset all day by report- 
ers, seeking information regarding an alleged ‘‘ hazing’’ outrage, 
and the matter having formed the subject of bulletins in the after- 
noon papers, the president of the institute thinks it due from bim 
to state the facts of the case, as follows: — 

A certain young gentleman of the second-year class, having been 
**pledged’’ by one of the secret societies of the institute, was 
directed to take a position near the Harvard bridge at six o’clock, 
and there await the person who should conduct him to the society’s 
hall. Bysix o’clock was meant six this evening, but the young gen- 
tleman in question misunderstood his inetractions, and took his 
station at six o’clock thi: morning. Being possessed of rather ex- 
ceptional persistence and fortitude, he remained at his post, hour 
after bour, until his strength gave way. The whole thing was due 
to a bona-fide misunderstanding. Had the young man been of Jess 
heroic mould, he would have gone away after the lapse of an hour 
or balf an hour, and would then have sustained no disadvantage 
beyond a brief detention. * * * 

It may be added that the society concerned is not a hazing society, 
and enjoys the very highest repute for the character of its mem- 
bership. Francis A. WALKER. 


This is, probably, entirely correct, at least General Walker thinks 
it is; but such ie human nature that the explanation is really more 
laughed at than the event itself. It ought not so to be, but who 
shall tone up the faith of mankind in college boys ? 

EK. O. 


THREADS AND THRUMS. 


[The department of ‘‘ Threads and Thrumes’’ will be discontinued 
for the present, that more space may be given “ Methods.’’ The 
following are answers to the inatallmente published October 11 and 
Decamber 6 

ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER 11. 
394, Spinnet. 
—_ Groff, thimble, work, suggest, twist, noose, banian, hinder, 
oh :— 
** Know how sub!ime a thing it ia 
To suffer aod be strong.’’ 
896. Refer. 


Answers have been received from Alton H. Sherman ang 
Charles R. Ballard. . 


ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER 6. 
397. Weaver, threaten, kindred, wrangle, biography, philter, 
stolid, sweet, dish, doing : — 
** The world is happy, the world is wide, 
Kind hearts are beating on every side.’’ 


398. That—hat, trace-race, place—lace, wear—ear, blame—lame, 
wash—ash, shave—have, then—hen, hearth-earth, trough-rough. 
399. Few, dew, mew, blue, 
Pew, new, stew, due, 
400. Nectar. 


Answers have been received from C. Jasobus. 


INTELLECT VERSUS THE BODY. 


One of Boston’s great dailies, whose readers are supposed to be 
those of the best culture, devoted just three and a half inches 
of its ten pages to a report of the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, which was graced 
with euch talent as Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Governor Greenhalge, 
Mre. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President Eliot, 
State Secretary Frank A. Hill, and others, while to athletica it gave 
ninety-eight inches of its precious space That the interest of ite 
readers in what used to be called education and in athletics is sup- 
posed to be in the proportion of one to twenty-two is a fair infer 
ence, is it not ? a. D. B. 


A TERRIBLE WAR IMPLEMENT. 


The United States light artillery has a steel breech-loading can- 
non which can be fired with almost the accuracy of a target rifle, 
which possesses a range of two and a half or three miles, and hurls 
at one discharge 162 missiles. These new field guns, which are 
almost like toys in their beauty and delicacy of fisish, are capable 
of delivering in a few minutes a consuming fire which would deci- 
mate a regiment. The records of their actual performances at the 
light artillery school of instruction at Fort Riley fairly stagger 
belief. The weapons in use are of only 3.2 inches calibre, and 
their shrapnel—a projectile which is now much in favor —weighs a 


mere matter cf 13 72 pounds. Bot thia innocent-'ooking iron cylinder 
contains a murderous bursting charge of powder, with both a time 
and percussion fase, and 162 half-inch bullets of lead and antimony. 
Exploding, the fragments rush forward in a fan-like foim, their 
deadly hail covering a considerable area. 

Some recent results of shrapnel target practice with these gons 
vividly illustrate the power of modern artillery, and the havoc of 
modern battles. A canvas target ten feet high and sixty feet 
long, set up on a hillside and at'acked at a distance of 1,750 yards 
by twelve shrapnel fired in six minutes, was found to be torn by no 
less than 928 missiles. Another target, more realistic, was a repre- 


sentation of a platoon of artillery, horses, offisera, and mean fall size. 
At 2 025 yards, twelve shrapnel, fired within six minutes, struck 
thirteen out of seventeen horees, some of them in a dczen places, 
and prostrated twenty-one ont of twenty-four gunners. Against 
dammies representing an enemy’s skirmish line of infantry, the 
gune were equally ¢ff-ctive—thirty-one ont of fifty of the skirmish- 
era were knocked ont at 1,750 yarde. At 2,100 yards, forty-two 
of forty-five infantrymen in colamns of fours were etruck dowao 
within five minutes, and at a greater distance, fifteen shots di:- 
abled seventy-one per cent. of a force of infantry in column of 


platoons. 


SAEVA INDIGNATIO. 


A constant reader of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, by whose 
spirit I am often stimulated to fresh efforts in my own work, may 
I offer ‘‘M. A.B.” my translation of Dean Swift’s famous epitaph : 
‘*Ubi eacva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit,’’?— ‘' Where 
cruel indignation is uo longer able to wound the heart.’’ 

In your issue of December 27, I think that Profeasor R. L. Per- 
kins has made a mistake in translation and in his consequent in- 
terpretation of Swift’s character: ‘‘ Where cruel indignation is not 
able to wound the heart of another.’’ Nine Latin adjectives have 
the termination ius in the genitive sing., iccluding alter, another. 
In the above epitaph u/terius, neuter of the comparative ulterior, 
must be used adverbially; ‘* ulterius nequit,’’ is unable farther,”’ 
and I think that, withont donbt, the unhappy dean, in penning the 
line, signified that he should one day reat from all the hatred he 
imagined to be directed against him by an unkind world. 

KE. M.S., St. Margaret's School, New Brighton, N. Y. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What ia the date of Celia Thaxter’s death ? C. 
August 26, 1894. 


— Where and by whom was the first female seminary founded 
in the United States ? X, - 
In Bethlehem, Penn., by the Moravian Brethren. 


— Please recommend some good history of Spain for a — 
olab. 


Attention ought to be called to the mistake in the article of 
Winifred P. Stone in the JOURNAL of November 15. One of the 
topics she gives for reading on General Grant is ‘‘ A Boy at Ga- 
lena.’”’ General Grant was a boy at Georgetown, Ohio — never at 
Galena. He was thirty-eight years old when he went to Galena. 

Colunibus, O. ~ C. B. PALMER. 

— Will a few teachers of ‘‘ Cw:ar’s Commentaries’’ count the 
largest number of infinitives depsndivg on a single verb of saying, 
in any eection in the First Book, and report in tha JOURNAL? It 
is a question wi rth examining, and the resul: will be a eurprise to 
some. JosEPH D. BARTLEY, Bradford. 

Anyone having a large sized Guyot’s map of the United States 
which he will exchange for a new Rand & McNally or Jehneon, 
will oblige a reader of the JOURNAL by sending his name and ad- 


dress to the editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Epucation or Grats 1n THE UNITED States. By Sara 
A. Baratall. New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 204 pp. 
Prices. $1.00. 

Mise Barstall of the North London collegiate echool was one of 
the five women selected by the Gilchrist trustees of London to 
g udy the echools for women in the United States upon an allow- 
ance of $500 each. Theee Gilchriet traveling scholars were one 
of the featares of American school life in April, May, and June 
of 1893, Miss Burstall’a chief informanta were Dr. W. T. Harrie, 
President Charles W. Eliot, President James B. Angell, General 
Francis A. Walker, and Mre. Alice Freeman Palmer. She 
visited seventeen echools in Wasbingtcn, fise in Chicago, five in 
Baltimore, six in Boston, five in Brookline, nine in Cambridge, 
three in Brooklyn, six in New York, nine in Philadelphia, and 
Smi'h, Wellesley, and Vassar. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm for education shown by all classes 
and sections of the community, rising to the dignity f a conviction, 
a belief, wae a constant surprise to Mise Burstall. The reasons for 
this she gives as our democratic constitution, the immense foreign 
immigration, and the American belief that education is a check to 
materialism or commercialism. She is greatly impressed by the 
fact that our education is free, local, and secular. The unity 
among the different parts of the system aleo impressed her. This 
amounts to an astonishing uniformity over the whole of the United 
States in organ‘zation, methods, courses of study — everything. 
“The uniformity over so large an area, with such absolute local 
freedom of variation, is extraordinary.’’ 

It would be impossible for anyone to write of our schools as freely 
as Miss Borstall bas done from a three months’ visit and not cause 
a smile occasionally with readers who have spent years in the same 
study, but so well did she cee and so carefully has she written that 
one is led to exclaim repeatedly upon the reliability of her work 
and the eminent fairness of her comments. Even the recent work 
by President Thwirg upon ‘‘ Women’s Colleges in America’ is not 
more reliable, and for many reasons is not so interesting, could not 
be, because of the wholly unique position occupied by this author. 


Tue Snake Creremoniats AT Watri. By J. Walter 
Fewkes. Boston : Houghton, Mffln, & Co. 126 pp. 
Price, $2 00. 

The Tusayan Snake dance, with its wild, weird performances, 
with the writhing rattlesnakes held in the mouths of the Indian 
priests, forms one of the most curioue and most remarkable of In- 
dian ceremonials. As one recalls the minute account prepared by 
Dr. Fewkes, and studies the carefully drawn painting of the dance, 
which is reproduced as the frontispiece of thie volume, it is hard to 
resliza that all this took place only a few months ago, and will take 
place again, in all human probabilitv, next summer, in this very 
country of silver certificates and the National Educational Associ- 
ation. 

D:. Fewkes has prepsred, with great care, his account of this 
ceremonial, of which the pnblic dance with live and really poison- 
one snakes forms only the culminating, and by no means the most 
strange, or most weird. portion. With his fellow-workers, he 
gained the complete confiience of the priestly fraternities, and was 
permitted to remain in their secret chambers during many seesions, 
at which no one not sworn into the order had ever before 
been suffered to remain. Trained to the most minute ecientific ac- 
curacy, he realized that every detail was likely to have its meaning, 
as soon as increased knowledge enables us to get at the inner eig- 
nificance of these ceremonials. To this exact and minute report of 
all that he could see, he added whatever could be learned by way 
of legend or explanation connected with these exercises. The re- 
sult is a monogrsph which must, for along time, set one mark 
which other students of the American aborigines will have to strive 
to equal, while its permanent value is assured by the finality of all 
his work, as well as by the rapid change which most of the In- 
dian native ceremonials and customs are undergoing. 


Tae Minor Tactics orCuess. By Franklin K. Young 
and Edwin C. Howell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 221 pp. 
Price, $1 00. 

Whether or not it is worth while to play chess with ekill is, of 
course, a question each must decide for himself. Few people can 
afford to master the royal game, but there are many who know its 
rudiments, and who fiid in the engrossing demands of the game 
the best refuge when the anxieties of business or professional com- 
plications become too wearying for their successful solation, and 


Immediately Popular. 


The | 
Heart of Oak 
Books. 


Edited by NORTON 
of Harvard. 


A series of readers for home and school, giving 
specimens of the best literature of the English 
language. 
are graded to meet the requirements of children 
of various ages. 
tivatea literary taste and a love for good reading 
and to stimulate the imagination of the child. 


The volumes — five in number — 


The aim of the series is to cul- 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal State poor I., 96 pages, 25 L. H. JONES, Superintendent of Schools, 


Normal School, Worcester, Mass.: These “ 
books strike me as being the most valua- —.. 
ble contribution I know of tothe means .. 
of teaching reading in schools. rm 


IIl., 268 pages, 45 Cleveland, Ohio: 1 am delighted with the 
IIl., 308 pages, 55 classic character of the selections in The 


IV.,370 pages, 60 
V.,378 pages, 65 ove to read, which is much more. 


Heart of Oak series of readers. With them 
pupils will not only learn to read, but /earn to 


Prospectus, giving table of contents of eacn book, Professor Norton’s preface ( which in 
itself is unsurpassed as a specimen of classic English), and various opinions, sent free on 


application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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VER 5,000,000 children have been taught 


to write well with the Jackson System of Vertical Writing. 


It is not meant that five millions have used or are being taught, but have been successfully taught to write well (from 


start to finish). 
legible handwriting. 


Five millions is a low estimate of the number of people who are indebted to the Jackson System for a clear, 


A clever school- book man remarked, recently, that the large majority of teachers, superintendents, and school commit- 


teemen “choose writing-books, not for their merit, but because of beautiful engravers’ work, a pretty cover, etc.” 


If this 


be true (which is exceedingly doubtful), the publisher of the Jackson System wants to hear from the minority only, who are 


sensible enough to know that many years of practical experience are necessary to prepare any system. 


Those who want the 


beautiful covers, etc, can select any one of the many series published by the many publishers who called Vertical Writing a “fad” 
when the Jackson System was first published in this country, but who were obliged to get up something (?) that would answer the demand 
created. Jf you are in doubt as to which is the best Series, take a few of each and test them under like conditions. Mr. Jackson, 


or his publishers, will submit to a practical test at any time. 


He has been doing this for ten years, and as a result his System stands — 


the adopted System for England and a greater part of Canada, or wherever put to a practical test for a number of years. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave., 


Authorized U. Ss. Publisher, 
$1.25 } The Harison Pads are so arranged that 


JACKSON’S THEORY AND PRACTICE, ‘ 

ss COPY BOOKS, per set 10, . 
HARISON’S (Jackson’s) PADS, per set 8, . 
VERTICAL WRITINU PENS, Nos. 1 & 2, per grs. 


N. Y. City. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HANDWRITING. 


“THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ‘VERTICAL) HANDWRITING. — This is 
probably the most compretiensive work on penmanship that has appeared since 
the revival of vertical writing setin. It comprises an elaborate presentation of 
the claims of this writing, wi'b a history of its former use and its revival, and 
instructions for teaching if. No teacher who desires to be in complete touch 
with the foremost educational thinkers of the day can afford to pass it by un- 
read.”—Edward G Ward. Associate Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in Educational Review. Nuvember, 1894. 


.80 \ copies can be used again several times 
-64 with Practice Paper, making them the 
1.00 cheapest system for public schools, 


some change, a breaking up of the mental chains of thought, be- 
comes imperative. It is for the amateurs at chess, those who want 
to play better, that this little guide to the minor tactics of the great 
game has been prepared. It sppears to be thoroughly sound, so 
there is not very much that is new in it, but the information and 
direction are clear and specific, and are admirably illustrated by 
an abundance cf plans, which can never replace a board with the 
men upon it; altogether, it is a very satisfactory handbook, from 
which many a devotee of the game can derive a hint, and even a 
new combination, perhaps. 


Latin Parase Boox. By C. Meissner. Translated by 
H. W. Auden. New York: Macmillan & Co. 316 pp. 
Prise, $1.10. 

It would te hard to overestimate the value of thie handy com- 
pendiom of Latin phrases, rendered into easy and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. For a teacher, especially for one who is not thoroughly at 
home in a wide range of Latin literature, it shonld prove almost 
indispensable. Whether it will prove as successful for the uee of 
pupils as the original has with German pupils, only practical ex- 
perience can tell. I: would seem as if somewhat more of a diction- 
ary arrangement would have added to its ueefulness for pupils. 


SPECIMENS OF Exposition. Selected by Hammond La- 
mont. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 180 pp. 

Mr. Lamont has selected a diz3n examples of the exposition of 
historical, scientific, literary, philosophical, and kindred themes 
for the use of pupils who are Jearnirg how to use the English lan- 
guage cffectively. The collection affords what teachers of rhetoric 
need now most of all, — the illustrations of how the more compli- 
cated rules of the art are actually applied, unconeciously, by suc- 
cessful writers of good English. 

Exrtratts Caorsis pes pe Paut Bouraer. 
Edited and annotated by Alphonse N. Van Daell. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 196 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

Professor Van Daeil is one of the best equipped of the scholars 
of our day to make selections in modern language and literature 
for the use of schools. In his work he has touched every ph 
of our American schools. He is one of the most eminent of the 
professors of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; he has 
long taught modern languages in the most classical of the private 
ladies’ seminaries of Boston, and hae had much to do with the 
shaping of the modern language work in the public high schools 
of this city. It is safe. therefore, to asenme that his selections 
from the works of Paul Roget are reliable and will meet the popu- 
Jar demand to know more of the life and works of this author. 


Litrte Journeys To THE Homes or Goop Men AND 
GREAT By Elbert Hubbard. I.—George Eliot. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sone. 6}4x4 inches. 28 pp. Price, 5 cente. 
Perhaps there may be a dozen reasons why Patnems have under- 

taken to iseue these ‘* Little Journeys’’ once a month, for a year 
or longer, at five cents apiece, or fifty centa for the twelve monthly 
numbers. But whether there is any ulterior motive or not, we 
ought to be gratefal to the publishers for placing such a charming 
specimen of artistic printing within the reach of everyone. It is 
only one more proof of what some people have believed all along, 
that hideousness and vulgarity and cheap appearances are not 
neceseary to economy in advertising, or in anything else. 

As to the *' Little Journeys,’’ Mr. Habbard gives a delightfully 
sketchy account of what he saw and what he learned on his wan- 
derings. They are all the better because there is nothing to them, 
one result of which is that most of us will remember at least twice 
as much of what he tells as we are accustomed to do when the book 
is professedly valuable. 

Tue Crvuciriction oF Strona. By Charles 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 267 pp. Price, 
The religious novel of to-day is almost sure to treat the etbical 

questions of the so-called ‘‘ new theology,’’ popularizing the emo- 

tional side, under a metaphysical proxy. When, therefore, we 
take up a book like ‘‘ The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,’’ we first 
marvel, then applaud. Herein is set forth practical Christianity, 
preached, lived, and died for. The questions of the day are indeed 
the su’ ject of the book, but they are the vital questions of society 

— the esloon, capital versus labor, social caste, etc. Through the 

character of Philip Strong, the reader views these questions with 

the eyes of a thoughtful, practical man, regarding all sides. He 


real z3s that their settlement is not io legislation, not in arbitration, 

bat in trae, devoted, unselfish living. The character of Philip 

Strong is not overdrawn, and although the climax is his ‘‘ craci- 

fixion,’’ hie death is not that of martyrdom, but rather of sacrifice. 

A DanisH AND Dano-NorweaiAN GRAMMAR. By P. 
Groth. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 143 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Heath's Modern Lavguage Serie. 

This is undoubtedly an excellent work, and one which any one 
who wishes to acquire the Danish or the Norwegian languages, 
whether for the purposes of literature, history, or the more p:acti- 
cal ends of travel, for pleasure, or for commercial ends, wil) fiad 
most helpful. . 

WERNER’s READINGS AND Recirations' No. 13. Com- 
piled and arranged by Frarcis P. Richardson. New York: Ed- 
garS Werner. Paper. 200 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the thirteenth quarterly issued by Mr. Werner, and con- 
taina sixty different selections in prose and verse, for artistic and 
popular «ffect, by forty-three different authors. The selections 
are all recitable. A few are time-honored, some are genuinely re- 
cent. They are all printed with directions for effect, not in a stilted 
or unnatural way. 

Four Monts 1n New Hampsuire. 
Barrows. Boston: George T. Angell. 
This story of a happy family, of love and damb animals, forming 

number three of the Gold Mine Series, is published by the Amer- 

ican Humane Society, asa sequel to ‘‘ Black Beauty.”’ 

THe CoMBINATION SPELLER. By James W. Shearer. 
Ri bmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Pablishing Company. Boards. 
168 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Shearer has skillfully combined the teaching of phonics, 
spelliog, prefixes, suffixes, etc. It is also a close approach toa 
language book in the first pages. It is effectively illustrated. It 
is radical io its phonic features, and it has several original echemes, 
bat in the main it adapts them to many of the leading character- 
istics of the most modern spelling books. 


By William J. Milne, 
New York: 


By Mrs. Ellen A. 


THe ELemMents Or ALGEBRA. 
Ph.D., LL. D , New York State Normal College. 
American Book Company. Cloth. 200 
On several occasions the JOURNAL has commended highly the 

mathematical text-beok-making skill of De Miloe, who has now 

covered a very wide range of school work with this series. This 

last book from his pen meets the demand, now so general, for a 

work through which teachers may succeed in enrichiog the curricu- 

lum of the upper grammar grades. Like all Dr. Milne’s work, 
there is abundance of exercise for practice, all presented in a man- 
ner to be helpfal to the teacher and instructive to the child. 

A First Year 1n Drawing. 
Boston: Edacational Pablishing Company. 
Price, 75 cente. 

There is no more skillful teacher of drawing in the United States 
than Mr. Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, Massachusetts. He 
ia peculiarly bappy in bis way of telling other people how to do 
good work. No one can tell it better with voice or pen. He is at 
his best in these lessons for a first year’s work. It is no criticiem 
of the book to say that few teachers will ba able to do in one year 
all that he plans, but he suggests infinitely more than be directe, 
and no teacher can use the book without being greatly inspired as 
well as instructed. 


By Henry T. Bailey. 
Cloth. 92 pp. 


Boy TRAVELERS IN THE Levant. By Thomas W. 

Knox. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $3 00. 

The widely traveled boys, whose adventures are so delighfully 
told by Mr Kaox, now make a tour of the shores of the Mediter- 
raneav. ‘The curious features of life in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tanis, and the historic intereet attending upon the visit to Greece 
and adjacent islands make this volume one of the most entertaining 
of the series. 7 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


TEXAS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the State Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion met at Galveaton, D:cember 26, 27, and 28. 


Wednesday. In the absence of Secretary Conard, the association- 
was called to order b; R. B. Cousins of Mexico. Hon. William T. 
Harris of Washington, D. C., president of the Southern Edaca- 
tional Association, was one of the first to speak. He spoke brit fly 
on the pleasure it gave him in meeting the educators of Texas. That 
the teachers were the great hope of the United States, and suggested 
in the elementary studies greater attention and a more thorough 
study of algebra and geography. 

P. V. Pennebacker then delivered a eulogy on Texas, and was 
followed by the Hon. John Carlisle, superintendent of public in- 
struction, who delivered an able and interesting address upon the 
subject of ‘' Needed School Legislation.’’ In the course of his 
remarks he eaid: ‘‘ Of all the school legislation that may be pro- 
posed for the twenty-fourth legislature the question of increased 
funds muat be pressed most urgently, and have prompt attention 
and wise treatment. It will require no argument to convince any 
one that a system of schools that provides for an average school 
term of five months is not adeqaa e to the education of the children. 
The total expenditures for the state schools for 1890-91 were 
$3,595,029, or one-fortieth of the expense of the whole country. 
Under ail the circumstancee, there is no reason why the legislatare 
shall hesitate to raise the ad valorem school tax to twenty cents on 
the $100. It is positively a necessity, as the schools cannot be 
maintained aix months unless it is accomplished. With our greatly 
increased school population it must be evident that the school term 
cannot be extended without increased revenues. The only avail- 
able method of increasing our state funds seems to be by raising 
the state tax to the constitutional limit. 

I. C. MeNeil then spoke and presented the greetings of the 
Missouri Educational A-sociation, now in se:sion at Kansas City, 
and urged harmony with the Northern and Southern aesociations in 
the endeavor to make Danver the point of meeting of the National 
Association in July next. 

Hand of Corsicana, Minter of Bryan, Falton of Henderson, 
Biair of Temple, and Foster of Brazoria were appointed s com- 
mittee to draft resolutions. 

At the afternoon session Dr. C. C. Cody spoke on the subject of 
‘* Professionat Summer Normals,’’ which was diecussed at eonsider- 
able length by Professor W. 8. Sutton of Houston. 

Professor Howell of Dallas urged that the asecciation make an 
exhibit of school work at the next state fair held at Dallas. A 
resolution to that effect was adopted, and a committee of seven 
will be appointed to carry out ite provisions. 

Thursday. The association was called to order by President W. 
H. Bartholomew of Louisville, Ky. Ds. O. H. Cooper of Galveston 
read an able paper. entitled ‘A Report of the Committee of Ten 
As Appointed to S.uthern Schools.’’ The paper recommended 
some very radical changes in the course of study now pursued in the 
primary schoole. Among the many changes suggested, the moat 
revolutionary wae that tco much time was now devoted to geogra- 
phy for the results attained; also, that too much attention was de- 
voted to arithmetic and not enough to algebra and geometry. 

Hon. W. R. Garrett of Nashville, who was to have read a paper 
on *' Military Training in Schools,’’ was not present, so Saperin- 
tendent Sutton of Houston was called upon to give his views on 
the subject. 

Miss Hassine of Montgomery, Ala., read an excellent paper on 
** Mother.’”’ 

The afternoon seesion was devoted to the work of the euperin- 
tendents. Hon. J. M. Carlisle presided, and introduced the Hon. 
Janias Jordan, state superintendent of sachoola of Arkansas, who 
addressed the association on “The Betterment of Our Raral 
Schoola.’’ 

Hon. J. R. Preston of Jackson, Mias., discussed the same subject. 
Both held that there was room for decided improvement in the 
country schools and it was important that the matter should have 
close and intelligent attention, as at least eighty-three per cent. of 
the children of the country were educated in them. 

Hon. William T. Harris of Washing!on, D. C., delivered an 
able and instructive address upon ‘‘ The Ideal Course of Study,”’ 
which was discussed by Superintendent J. M. Greer wood of Kansas 
City. De. O. H. Cooper of Galveston, Professor Joseph Baldwin of 
the University of Texas, and a number of others. 

Friday. Hon. W. T. Harris was called upon to give his views 
concerning round table discussions instituted by the Northern Edu- 
cational Associations. He said in part: ‘‘ At the Northern Educa- 
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tional Aesociation we found the regular meeting 
of all the teachers good enough for general discus- 
sion. It was found also that at those meetings a 
large percentage of educational people have prob- 
lems, but do not care to ta!k about them from the 
platform, as that looks too mach like stump-speak - 
ing. There is no way so good for these psople as 
the round table. In this way exoeriences and re- 
flections of thinkers are compared and progress 


is made.”’ ‘ 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted by a rising vote :— 

WHEREAS, The sad intelligence has reached us of 
the death of that scholar and statesman, patriot and 
hilanthropist, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, the 
ast of a historic family that connects our present 
generation with the liberty loving fathers of 1620; 
and 


WHEREAS, It seems meet that we of the S uth 
should feel more than an ordinary interest in the 
lite and death of this great and good man, who for 
twenty-seven years, as.Chairman of the, Peabody edu- 
cational fund, has contributed his wise and great ad- 
ministrative ability in judiciously directing the dis- 
bursements of the princely provision of Mr George 
Peabody for the education of the children of the 
South, and at a time when war had desolated our 
fiir land and destroyed every means for the insiruc- 
tion of the masses, and who, as the personal and 
true friend of Mr. Peabody, was the first to whom 
he made known his noble purpose —the gift of so 
large an amount that the available funds accruing 
from it has reached in the aggregate over $2 250,000 
in aid of existing or in establishing other schools; and 

WHEREAS, In the administration of this fund, our 
people have been taught the invaluable lesson that 
that is the greatest help that helps one to help him 
self; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon Robert C. 
Winthrop philanthropy has lost its most liberal con- 
tributer, patriotism its strongest advocate, states- 
manship its brightest example, republican institu- 
tiors their bravest defender, and while the whole 
country has sustained an irreparable loss, the South 
especially has lost at this time its truest and most 
sympathelic friend—the director and dispenser of the 
largest single benefaction in its far-reaching results 
ever bequeathed to any people by any one individual. 

Resolved, second, that these resolutions be !ncor- 
porated in the proceedings of this association; that 
a copy be sent to Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, a copy 
be sent to the trustees of the Peabody educational 
fund, and that a copy be sent to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, of which the deceased,was the 
honored president for £0 many years. 

ALEX Hoaa, 
M. ROsE, 
JAMES H. DILLARD 


The committee on Mothers’ Day reported as 
follows :— 
Your committee on Mother’s Day report that the 
Southern Educational Association is heartily in sym- 
athy with the effort to establish the observance of 
is day and heartily commend it to the favorable 
consideration of all schools. We further suggest 
that Friday nearest April 20 be set apart for such 
MIss SASSEEN, 
Miss HOWELL, 
Mrs, PENNYBECKER. 


The report was adopted, after which the audit- 
ing committee made its report. The assembly 
next favored the invitation to meet next year at 
Hot Springs. 


an observance. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Association held ite 
twentieth annual meeting in East Denver Decem- 
ber 26-28, President J. H. Van Sickle in the chair. 
After the president’s address, Mra. C. E. Dickin- 
son delivered a bright, interesting criticism on 
*-The Modern School.’’ At the sessions on 


Thursday State Superintendent J. F. Murray and 
President Slocum of Colorado College delivered 
addresses. 

President Slocum: * It is professedly true that 
the destinies of our republic are in the hands of 
her teachers. Her 13,000,000 children are en- 
trusted to those of our profession, and never in the 
history of the world was there a graver task laid 
upon the shoulders of any set of peopie. Noarmy 
ever had more to inspire its enthusiasm. And no 
movement ever had more serious destinies involved 
in it. It is well for usfrom time to time to lift 
our eyes above the mere details of our profession 
and try to catch glimpses of the larger meaning 
and scope of our work.”’ 

Perhaps the most widely discussed and most in- 
teresting paper was on ‘‘ History and Patriotism,” 
by J. F. Keating of Aspin. A spirited discussion 
was called forth by this excellent paper. 

High School Section. — At the session of the 
high-school section, President Turnbull read a 
paper on the “High School.’”? Among other 
things, he said : ‘‘ The province of the high school 
is to prevent intellectual waste, to develop genius; 
it renders efficient service as a fitting achool for 
academies and colleges, and high schools and col- 
leges should so articulate their courses of studies 
so to achieve the best results. In our country the 
leaders of the people must be taken from the ranks 
of the educated. The leaders of a democracy 
must be educated in the common echools. Leaders 
must grow up with the people and be educated 
with them.’”’ 


How's Turis! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & ©O., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Draggists, Toledo, O. 
WALLING, KINNAN & MARTIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 750. per bottle. Sold by all Drag 
gists. Testimonials free, w 


President Slocum read a paper on ‘‘ The Elec- 
tive System Applied to High School Courses.’’ 
He said that since he came to Colorado he had 
been most deaply interested in the rise and growth 
of high schools in this commonwealth, and spoke 
in particular of the advantages in this line of- 
fered in Colorado Springs. He explained the 
elective system in detail and answered the ques- 
tion as to whether it should be applied to high 
schools. ‘‘The greatest good to the greatest 
number should always be held in view, and the 
standard of the high school shculd be maintained 
at the highest possible point. The dissipation of 
energy and ekill in bad failures is one of the sad 
features of high school work. An elective system, 
giving free choice of an indefinite number of 
studies, would be destructive to any school and 
lead to euperficial results. Eff .ctiveness, combined 
with scffisient variety, should be the rule. The 
variety should be adequate to the demanda of the 
public. There should be no /azy-man’s course, 
but the etndies should be selected jadiciously and 
under skilled direction.’ 

Dr. Slocum concluded his paper by reading 
opinions from heads of various echoole, The 
trend of the paper was that the elective system 
was properly applicable to high schoo's under 
wise and discriminating direction, but should not 
be used to fit comfortable burdens to the backs of 
those who are lacking in energy and ambition. 
In some communities the public would not be 
ready for the elective system for years to come. 
It is only adapted to the more advanced com- 
munities, 

Kinde: garten Soction.— At the kindergarten 
section Dr. John A. Hancock read a valuable 
paper on ‘Child Study in the Kindergarten.’’ 
He thonght that kindergartners in their loyalty 
to Froebel are not ready enough to take advan- 
tage of the investigations in physiology and psy- 
chology, and are inclined to give him credit for 
having said the last word on the kindergarten. 
He thought that to do the best work in kinder- 
gartens a knowledge of the subj:cts of physiology 
and psychology of children was absolutely neces- 
sary. After outlining the fislds of child study, 
Dr. Hancock raised a few pointa by modern 
physiologists, qaoti:g Ioss and Crichton Brown, 
emphasizing the muscular and nervous systems; 
namely, the larger mueeles of the body fivat, then 
the limbs, the shoulders, arm, fore arm, hand, 
and, very last, ihe finer co-ordination of the fingers. 
So far aa the general purpose of the kindergarten 
is concerned, Dr. Haccock expressed himself as 
bring in sympathy with it. 

Departments of manual training and science 
were formed. Professor Da Long of Boulder was 
elected president >f the association. which ad- 
jourzed to meet in Greeley in 1895. G-ceat interest 
is manifest throughout the state in view of the na- 
tional association at Denver in Jaly. 


IN the advertisement of the American Book 
Company, in the JOURNAL of January 3, the 
price of Willis’s Practical Flora was incorrectly 
given as $105; it should have been $1.50. 
We ask our readers to note the correction. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 16-18: New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, 
Oneonta. 

January 18: Berkshire Cocnty Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Pittefield, Mass. 

January 18: Western Massachusetts Academies 
and High Schools Association, Northampton. 
February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 

N. E. A., Cleveland, 0, 


CALIFORNIA, 


Miss Lafiand of St. Paul is to have charge of 
the drawing in the Los Angeles nermal school. 

Mme, Clarerie (Mrs. Carolyn N. Alden) of the 
Froebel Institute has been elected supervieor of 
the Los Angeles kindergartens. 

Mrs. Mayhew of Los Angeles has added to her 
training school for kindergartners a department of 
psychology under Dr. Dressler’s charge. and a 
department of vocal music under Mrs. Rice’s in- 
struction. 

At the Los Angeles elections just held the entire 
ingoing board of education ia Republican, Dr. 
Wills being the only member of the old board 
returned, 


MONTANA, 


Tho state board of education held ita annual 
session recently in the governor’s office in Helena, 
Reports were received from the president of the 
agricultoral college and the superintendent of 
the school for the deaf and dumb. The agricul- 
tural college is in a flourishing condition, baving 
all the students it can accommodate with ite 
present facilities. 

Steps were taken looking to the opening of the 
state normal school and the State University in 
September, 1895. 


MINNESOTA, 


At the last meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
of Hennepin county the following subjects were 
discussed: ‘‘ The Advantages of the Township 
System,’’ by Edson Tucker; ‘‘ Does the Prerent 
System of Language Teaching Prepare the Pa- 
pils for the Study of Technical Grammar?” by 
Mrs. F. G. Bennett; ‘ Paychology,’’ by J. H. 
Watson ; ‘ Literature as the Basis of Language,”’ 
by Miss Fannie E,. Gapil of the Central high 
school, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK, 


The fortieth annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents will be held at Oneonta, January 
16, 17, and 18. The substance of the programme 
is viven :— 

Wednesday. 
F. E. Smith; Report of committee on legislation, 
Commissioner A Edson! Hall; ‘‘ Uniform Examina- 
tions,’?’ Commissioner Clyde C. Hill; ‘‘ Management 
of Training Classes,” Elisha Curtiss. 

Thursday. Address, Hon. James F. Crooker, su- 
periotendent of public instruction; “ The Province 
of the Institute,” E. N. Jones, A M.. Ph.D ; Discus- 
sion of the Compulsory Education Act, Superirter d- 
ent Charles W. Cole, Conductor Henry R. Sanford, 


**Our School System,’”’ Commissioner 


Boston School Supply Co., 


Publishers, Importers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Gentlemen: 


Ten years ago I received from you a sample 
of your “Best” Blackboard Eraser. 
It has been in use ever since, and is still good 


for further service, 


In my long experience in the schoolroom I have 
used many kinds of blackboard erasers, but none so 


satisfactory as this. 


It well deserves the name ‘* Best,’ and when its 
durability is considered, I think it must also be 


the cheapest. 


If I were buying erasers for a school of my own, 
I should certainly give it the preference 


Yours truly, 


ALFRED BUNKER, 
Master of Quincy School, Boston. 


Commissioner Edward C. Douglas, Commissioner 
Timothy C. Adams; ‘*Summer Schools,” Superin- 
tendent Sherman Williams. 

Friday. ‘* Needs of Our Public Schools,” Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Hill; Report of committee to re. 
vise course of study for common schools, Commis- 
sioner Leon O. Wiswell. 


A mid-winter meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Saratoga county will be held in Saratoga 
Springs, Janoary 19. The substance of the pro- 
gramme is given: — 


Morning. Reportof Secretary; Paper: *' Practical 
Arithmetic,” Principal C. T. R. Smith, Lansingburgh 
Academy; Discussion; Class exercise in geography, 
sixth grade, Miss Alice McCloskey; Discussion. 

Afternoon, ** Uniform Fxaminations for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates,’ Thomas E. Finnegan of the state 
department; ‘‘The Teaching of English,” Roland 8. 
Keyser, regent’s office, Albany; Report on progress 
of education, Commissioner A. E. Hall. Commis- 
sioner George H. West, Superintendent Thomas R. 
Kneil, Superintendent Alex Falconer. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The fifth annual convention of the City and 
Borough Superintendents of Pennsylvania will be 
held at Harrisbarg, January 31 and February 1. 
The substance of the programme is given: 


Thursday. Opening Addresses, Hon John Q. 
Stewart, warrisburg. and Superintendent W. H. 
Hockenberry. Chambersburg; ** The Importance of 
Learning to Read,” B.F. Patterson, Pottsville; Round 
Table: ‘ What Are Our Schools Doingin: ‘a) Nature 
Study ? (b) Physical Training, Including Military In. 
struction ? (c) Mannal Training ? (d) Penmanship?” 
“Night Schools,” Superintendent Sau uel A. Baer, 
Reading; Superintendent L. ©. Foose, Harrisburg, 
and Superintendent G. W. Phillips, Scranton; ** Pes- 
talozzi: the Apostle of Educational Reform,” Dr. 
James MacAlister, president Drexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia; Address, General Daniel H. Hastings, 
governor-alect. 

Friday ‘* How Can the Primary School Course be 
Enriched ?”’ Superintendent R. K. Buehrie, Lan- 
caster, and Superiatendent C. A. Babcock, Oil City; 
“ Needed Legistation in the Order of Importance,” 
Superintendent James M Coughlin, Wilkesbarre, and 
Superintendent Charles F. Fuster, Chester; ** Length 
of the School Day.”’ Superintendent Addison Jones, 
West Chester, Superintendent C. B. Miller, Nanti- 
coke, and Superintendeut J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls; 
**The Individual Pupilin Graded Schools,” Professor 
Daniel Fleisher, Troy. Superintendent H F. Brooks, 
McKeesport, and Superintendent Frank S. Miller, 
Mauwanoy City; Round Table: (a) ‘Vocal Music,” 
(b) “A Business Course forthe High School.” (c) 
“ Algebra in the Grammar Grades,” (d) ** Educa: 
tional Excursions.”’ State Superintendent Schaffer, 
Deputy State Superintendent Houck. and Superin- 
tendent Brooks of Philadelphia are expected to be 
present at some of the sessions. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Jastin H. Smith, of the firm of Ginn & Co, 
Boston, bas given to Dartmouth College a priza 
yielding $50 a year for the best extemporaneous 
speaking. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A thirteenth annual meeting of the Academic 
and High School Teachers’ Association of Wesat- 
ern Maseachusetts will be held January 18, io 


Northampton. The substance of the programme 
is given: 
Forenoon. ‘* Lesson in Minéralogy with Class,” 


F, W. Staebner, Westfield normal school; ‘** Prepa- 
ration in English for the High School.” C. B. Roote, 
Northampton bigh school, and Superintendent G. H. 
Danforth, Westfield. Discussion. ‘* Geometry with- 
out a Text-Kook, an Exercise,’’ Miss Elizabeth K. 
Price, Springfield high school. 

Afternoon Reports and election of officers: ‘A 
Prescribed Course of Reading for High Schools,” 
W. iH. Whiting, Greenfield high school; * Plan for 
Guiding by Reading in Our Schools”; Rela- 
tion of the Library to the Schools,’’ W. I. Fletcher, 
librarian, Amherst College: Illustrative Teaching 
Exercise in History.’’ Miss Mary A. Averill, Svring- 
field high school. Practical Suggestions. ‘ Waste 
Work,” Superintendent W. P. Beckwith, Adams. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS, 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A series of personally conducted excursions to 
Washington, D. C., daring the season of 1894-95, 
designed particularly to accommodate the people 
of New England, will ba operated over the Royal 
Blue Line. These excursions vill cover a period 
of seven days and the rate of $23.00 from Boston 
will include fare for the round trip, hotel accom- 
modations in Washington, transfers, and all neces- 
sary expenses. The next excuision will leave Bos- 
ton, Wednesday, January 23, and other dates will 
be announced later. For information, tickets, and 
circolars, call on or addrees A. J. Simons, New 
England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington street, 
Boston. 2-3t 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


3-6 


WANTED: A young lady of cultivation and natural 
qualifications for such work, to assist in entertaining 
a few invalid ladies in a physician’s household. Must 
be thoroughly proficient at the Foes Previous expe- 
rience not essential. No menial services, housekeep- 
ing. or nurse’s duties req vired,as such work is already 
provided for. Compensation $25 a month and a com- 
fortable home. Highest qualifications and references 
indispensabie, as well as full particulars concerning 
applicant. Name and age must be stated. Address 
P. O. Box 2924, Boston, Mass. {1-2t 


ESIRING to enlarge and improve the 
Clara Conway Institute, not only that its 
opportunities may be extended, but that 

it may be in a very large sense a profitable finan. 
cial enterprise, I invite correspondence with a 
view to partnership. Address 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, 


23 4t MEMFHIs, TENN. 


W WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
pleases mention this Journal, 


Jan. 10, 1895. 
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HE PLAN of this great work is to 
TT present the wild flowers of Amer- 
ica in detailed form, size, and color 
so that the youngest child will be able 
to recognize the flower by the picture. 
This exhaustive collection of the flora 
of our country has received the enthusiastic ap: 
proval of leading botanists of Europe and America 
and of our leading educators. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, United States Commissioner of Education, says of 
this work: ‘* Nothing that has come under my notice is to be compared 
with this publication for the purpose of educating the people in a knowt- 
edge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the com- 
mand of every family in the country, and at least every school will place 
a set of these illustrations in its reference library. Any publisher who 
reproduces in a book form the material of a science, and at a cheap price, 
is a public benefactor. The publisher of this work seems to me to deserve 
the gratitude of all those interested in the study of botany. It is emphat- 
ically a work for home study.” 


The work is of great educational value, and every teacher and pupil 


should be the happy owner of it. We take just pride, therefore, in 
placing the collection within the easy reach of all our subscribers. 
The work is published in eighteen parts, each part containing sixteen or more colored plates. The latter 


parts contain, in addition to the plates, several interesting chapters giving curious facts about the flowers 
as presented in different parts of the work. 


See Journal of Jan. 3 for Coupons for Parts 1 to 4. 
$ $ 
Our Offers 
the JournaL or Epucation, at $2 50 each, 
we will send to any present subscriber, ¢ RS OF AMERIC ° é 
prepaid, a complete set of Fiow- Name 
ERS or America (18 parts), $2.70. @ $ 
2. NEW subscriber to the Jour- 
| a 
NAL OF Epucation and $1.00 additional 5 6 7 | | 8 
will secure a complete set of the WiLp | 
FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts) $2.70. 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, | | 15 CENTS, ‘ 
: sent to us entitles sent to us entitles sent to us entitles | | sent to us entitles é 
- the sender to the sender to the sender to | | the sender to ¢ 
All parts are now ready, and in every part 5 of the part 6 of the partTofthe | | partsorthe | @ 
the Brows WILD FLOWERS | | WILD FLOWERS | | WILD FLOWERS WILD FLOWERS 
e Frowers or America OF AMERICA. OF AMERIUA. OF AMERICA. | AMERICA, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
is a constructive food that nourishes, enriches the blood, 
creates solid flesh, stops wasting and gives strength. It is 
for all 


Wasting Diseases 


like Consumption, Scrofula, Anemia, Marasmus; or for Coughs and 
Golds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Loss of Flesh and 


General Debility. 


Scott’s Emulsion has no equal as 


Nourishment for Babies and Growing Children, 
Buy only the genuine put up in sa/mon-colored wrapper. 


Send for pamplet on Scott’s Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


KANSAS TEACHERS. 


The thirty second annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Topeka, Decem- 
ber 26 to 28 The meeting was opened by Saper- 
intendent W. H. Wright of Topeka. 

President William M. Davidson gave the annual 
address. He be an by asying: ‘* The noblest 
product of education is the good citizen.”’ 

There was a large attendance at the mevti:g, 
where Profeesor J. N. Wilkinson, Professor John 
MacDonald, and Professor A. S. Olin of Law: 
rence read papers on ‘‘Schoole in Germany,” 
Schools in Scotland,’’ and jast plain ‘‘ Schools,” 
respectively. 

President Andrew S. Draper of the University 
of I)linois delivered an address before the city eu- 
perintendents on ‘' How to Make the Best Schoole 
in the Largest Cities.’’ 

The Round Table of the high school principals 
was presided over by D. M. Bowen of Fort Scott. 
The subjscts informally discussed included the 
graduating exercises of high echools, athletics and 
class organ'zations in the high school teachers. 
The teaching of mathematics and four year 
courses, admission requirements and literary re- 
quirements, and literary exercises were also con- 
sidered, 

A Round Table of history and sociology was 
under the direction of Professor F. W. Klackmar 
of the State Univerity. 

Professor F. D. Whittemore read a paper on 
‘* How get best resulta from the library ?'’ before 
the college and high schooleection. The discussion 
of this paper was ably carried on by many of the 
prominent teachers present. 

State Superintendent H. M. Gaines presided 
over the section of county superintendents. Thie 
section carried on lively and interesting discussions 

The kindergartens and common schools were ably 
represented by some of the best known educatore 
of the state. 

De. Draper’a lecture on ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Teacher’’ closed the convention. It was listened 
to with great interest by a very large audience. 

Following isa lis: of the new cfficera for the State 
Teachers’ Association: President, John Dietrich, 
superintendent of the city schools at Emporia; 
vice-president, Addison Ludlum, superitendent 
of the McPherson public schoole; secretary, Mise 
Etta Cross, county superintendent of Osborne 
county; treasurer, EK. KE. Trower, county superin- 
tendent of Leavenworth county; executive com: 
mittee, Miss Mamie Anderson, superintendent of 
Johnson county; Octo Focht, principal of the 
Pittaburg high school; G. W. Hendrick, superin- 
tendent of the Janction City pablic echools. 


MAINE STATE PEDAGOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Maine State Pedagogical Society held a 
large and successful meeting at Aubarn, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29. Extracts from many of the 
addresses and papers are giver. 

President Smal) and Professor Files were the 
presiding cflisera and Professor J. R. Danton at 
the union session, Three excellent papers were 
read on *' Teaching History in the Pablic Schoo!s.”’ 

The first was by De. J. W. Black, professor of 
history and political «economy at Colby Uaiversity, 
on methods, In the introductory part of the pa- 
per the speaker emphasized the importance of the 
stady of history for its own sake. There are two 


ways of approaching the study of bistory. The 
one, to begin first with general history to get a 
view of the world’s development. The other, tv 
begin with local history, leaving the universa’ 
until the last. Both methods have able advocates, 
bat | am convinced that the best way to get a 
broad foundation and at the same time a proper 
historical perspective, is to adopt the first method. 


All Druggists. 


FREE, 
50 cents and $1. 


Rev. B. P. Snow, principal of Ysermouth acad- 
emy, read an interesting paper on the place of ge- 
ography in the teaching of history in the public 
schools. Professor Snow called attention to the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of geograpby 
as an aid to the student in the study of history. 
He would like to see a spirited discussion of this 
subject and an increased interest in the study in 
our echools. 

Superintendent R. W. Natter of the Dexter 
schools read a paper on ‘* Needa of the Schools in 
Our Towns.’’ He eaid that the raral echools had 
been sadly neglected and the legislatures have 
been slow to aid. The enactment of the free text- 
book law and the abolition of the district system 
have done mach to raise the standard of raral 
schools, but their condition is still defective. 

Miss Carrie Peables of Auburn read most 
charmingly and followed it by aseries of poses and 
exercises in physical culture by a clasa of eight 
papile from the Edward Little high school. 

Pro essor F. C. Robinson of Bowdoin College 
spoke on ** The Sanitary Side of School Life.’’ 
** [t ig impossible to teach in a dull, murky air. 


Incipient blood poisoning is going on all the’ 


time. Every pupil needs 1,500 cubic feet of air 
every hour. Fif:y pupils would need 75 000 cubic 
feet every hour. In England the law requires 15 
eqaare feet of space to each pupil.’’ 

Mr. Charles S. Hill of Auburn was the ficst 
speaker Friday morning. He gave some very 
good advice and presented the advantegeas of the 
study of chemis'ry pure and simple. 

Principal Henry K, White of Bangor followed 
Mr. Hill. He eaid that in his experience he had 
not seen Greek mske anything brilliant in a dall 
scholar. He did not wish to be understood as 
arguing for the obliteration of Greek in the 
schools. Learning two such difficult languages 
as Greek and Latin in a preparatory school is a 
task too bard for the ordinary scholar. 

His eubjact was thoroughly discussed by Princi- 
pal O. H. Drake of Pittefield. 

‘* Reading in Primary Grades’’ waa treated in 
an interesting way by Mies A. V. Finch of Lewis- 
ton asd Misa E. K, Irish. 

Superintendent S. T. Datton of Brookline, 
Mass, spoke on systems of manual training, 
and developed the scheme of his paper analytic- 
ally. He said that the same underlying principles 
of the need of mannal training are reccgnized 
everywhere all over the world. It is established 
univers:lly, for it promotes physical healih, con- 
tributes to moral character and supplies a factor 
in intellectual training. 

Mr. Frank P. Morse of Freeport spoke on the 
experiments in physics, with correlatives and 
the properiies of matter. 

Superintendent T. M. Balliet of Springfield 
gave a strong address: ‘' I do not know where ob- 
ject work should cease. I fiad in colleges they 
are introducing the objects more and more. More 
laboratories are being introduced every year.’’ 

Mrs. French and Mise Farnham of Portiand and 
Professor Hartehorn of Bates gave papers on 
Oatlioe Work in Englieh.’”’ Miss Farnham 
made special mention of the importance of ele- 
mentary study of grammar with written exercise’. 

Professor H. M. Estabrook gave an account of 
how the study of English is tau; ht at the Maine 
State College. Many profited by Professor Harts- 
horn’s paper on ** English at Bates College.’’ 

Mrs. French emphasizad the fact that children 
should be taught the simple laws of hygiene, 
and that it is the «flice of the modera echool to 
begin this instruction. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall closed the convention with 
remarkably strong and interesting lecture. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 
Superintendent Chae. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., anaounces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
crimival paper and will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 

Ww 


THE MAGAZINES: 


— The frontispiece to Harper’s Magazine for 
January is an excellent portrait of the late Count 
of Paris, an illustration for an article entitled 
‘‘The Fortunes of the Bourbons.’ The second 
installa eot of Mr. Thomas Har dy’s new novel is 
“Hearts Incurgent,’ the continustion cf ‘* The 


Simpletons’’ ucder a new title, intimately con- 
nected with Jade Fawley’s subsequent fortunes. 
Mr. Jalian Ralph contributes an article on 
‘*Charleston and the Carolioas,’’ with twenty- 
seveo illustrations This paper ia the first of a 
series on the resources and development of the 
New South. The first chapters are given of ‘‘ The 
Priocess Aline,’’ a three part novelette, be Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, illustrated by Mr. C. D. 
Gibson. The Hon Henry Cabot Lodge contributes 
@ paper, entitled “ Shakespeare's Americanisms.” 
Fojisan,’’ by Mr. Alfred Parsons, is illuetrated 
from eighteen drawings of Jepanese ecenes Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier gives a ch-pter of colonial 
maritime history, entitled ‘‘New York Slave- 
Traders.’ In Lio McLean’s Honeymoon’ Mr. 
Owen Wister returns to the career of bis favorite 
hero. Mr. Hamblen Sears contributes an article, 
entitled ‘ With the Houcds in France.’’ addi- 
tion to the serial and short stories already men 
tioned, the number contains **‘ A War Debt’? —a 
tale of Virginia, by Mies Sarah Orne Jewett ; ‘ The 
Middle Hall,’' aseqnel to ‘* The D.viding Fence,’’ 
by Mrs. Rath McKoery Stuart; ‘‘ Beyond,’’ by 
Mrs. Katrina Trask, and a brie sketch by Mrs. 
Mary Jameson Jadah, entitled *‘ An Adventure 
of a Lady of Quality.”’ ‘*The Editor’s Study,’ 
by Mr. Charles Dadiey Warner, and “ The Ei- 
itor’s Drawer,’’ with au introductory short story 
by Mr. Hayden Carruth, illustrated by Mr. A. B. 
Frost, complete the number. Price, 400 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


— The Arena for January, 1895, opens the new 
year with a remarkable symposium of special in- 
terest to women who have the cause of woman’s 
progress at heart —and the woman’s cause is the 
cause of the whole race and the progress of civili 
zation itself — discussing the age of consent laws 
in the different states of the union, in which eight 
of the most prominent advocates of accial parity 
take part. The question ia diecussed from every 
side — morally, socially, and physically, and a re- 
form demanded. Among those who contribute to 
the di cussion are Aaron M Powell, editor of the 
Philanthropist ; Frances E. Willard, Helen H. Gar- 
dener, Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D , of New Jersey; 
De. Edward O. Janney of Baltimore, Md. ; De. 
Emily Blackwell of New York, and the editor of 
the Arena. Rev. W. H. Savage contributes to 
the series on the religion of tha poets an interest- 
ing paper on ‘' The Religion of Longfellow’s 
Poetry.’’ Virchand R. Gandhi contributes an 
article examining the claims of the Christian mis- 
sions in India. B.O. Flower, the editor, con- 
tributes two papers. One is an analysis of the 
factors in immorality in legislation and the other 
deals with the time of Sir Thomas More, the 
reformation and some reformers. Helen H. Gar- 
dener, in ‘‘ Oar Little Neighbor in the Kast,’ dis- 
cussea the war in the Kast. It ia illastrated with 
pictares by Japanese artists. W. D. McCrackan, 
A.M., writes on ‘' Politics as a Career.’’ Walter 
Blackburn Harte is represented by ashort story of 
New York street life, between midnight and dawn, 
called ‘‘A Drama in Tatters.’”? Adeline Koapp 
contributes a realistic social story called ‘* The 
Dignity of Labor.”’ Rev. Frank M. Goodchild 
writes a atropg paper on *‘ The Sweating System 
ia Philadelphia.’ Charity, Old and New,” is 
ably dealt with by Rev. H. C. Vrooman, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas E. Will, A M., furnishes a valoa- 
ble bibliography forsiudents. The literary Cause- 
rie, or end paper, forthe month deals with * Tran- 
scendentalism — Old and New,’’ and makes en- 
tertaining reading. Altogether it is a fine num- 
ber. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
Boston: The Arena Company. 


— The North American Review for January, 
1895, is fall of timely contributions. Among the 
writers is ex Speaker Reed, who discusses Hic- 
toric Political Upheavals’’; the Hon. Charles 
Emory Smith describes ‘* Tne Young Czar and 
Hie Advisers’’; The director of the mint, Hon. 
Robert E Preston, deals with ‘‘ The Fature of 
Gold’’; and Worthington C. Ford, chief of the 
burean of statistics at Washington, writes on ‘‘ Oar 
Trade with China.’’ A notable feature of this 
number is the first of twelve chapters on the 
‘* Persoval History of the Second Empire,’’ by 
Albert D. Vandam, author of ‘‘ An Englishman 
in Paris.’’ The opening installment deals with 


ALL OVER THE GLOBE 


—Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets are known. They are 
far more effective in 
arousing the liver to 
action than the old-fash- 
ioned cathartic pills, calo- 
mel or other preparations 
and are purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless in any con- 
“dition of the system. No care 
is required while using them. 
_ They cure biliousness, sick headache, cos- 
tiveness, sour stomach, windy belchings, 
‘‘heart-burn,” pain and distress after eating, 
and kindred derangements of the liver. 
stomach and bowels. 
Montgomery, Orange Co., N. ¥. 
misery with bleeding piles. I could get no 
relicf night or day, until I commenced using 
your “Pleasant Pellets,’’ and now for two 
yeurs or more, I have not been troubled with 
the piles; if my bowels get in a constipated 
condition, I take a dose of Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets, and the trouble is ail dispelled 
by next day. 


Price, $500 a year; 
New York, 3 East 14th 


ants of the Conqueror ?”’ 
single number, 50 cents. 
street. 


— Scribner's Magozine for Jacuary, 1895, is one 
of unusual interest and attractiveneas The first of 
a series of especial frontiepieces of American wood 
engravings appears in this number. It is a por- 
trait of Mra. C—— from a painting by William 


M. Chase, and engraved by Henry Wolf. The 
first paper in the series by Rub+rt Grant, on ‘The 
Art of Living,’’ treats o° **Income’’; Conan 
Doyle has an illustrated story, entitled ‘‘ The For- 
gotten Tale.’’ Edith Wharton bas an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Tuscan Shrine,’ with illustrations 
from photographs taken for the author. George 
Meredith furnishes four chapters of his fascinat- 
ing novel, entitled ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage.’’ 
Noah Brooks has an article on ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of the American Parties,’’ with nine portraits 
from historical paintings of American statesmen. 
Gilbert Parker bas a story out of Labrador, on 
the White Swan,’”’ illustrated. George Tram- 
bull Ladd has a very valuable article on the ‘‘Men- 
tal Characteristics of the Japanese.’’ Everyone 
will be interested in Mra, Maud Ballington Booth’s 
account of the ‘‘ Salvation Army in the Slums.’’ 
Eiacato's will be interested in the treatise on 
** Secondary Education in England,’’ by Augus- 
tine Birrell. Thomas Dwight, M D, furnishes 
charming reminiscences of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as a professor of anatomy. In The Point 
of View Department are the articles ‘* Ezocen- 
tricity,’’ *‘ The Family Party,’ ‘‘The English 
Talker,’’ and ‘‘ A Bitof Contrast.’’ Price, $3 00 
a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Review of Reviews for January has for 
its frontispiece a portrait of Robert Louis Steven- 
sonof Samoa. The number has character eketches 
of John Barna, by Robert Donald, and of Dr. 
Henry S. Lunn, by Archdeacon Farrar; *' The 


Armenian Crisis,’’ illustrated; ‘‘The Industrial 
Christian Alliance of New York,’’ by Arthar W. 
Milbury; and ‘“‘Mr. Bryce’s New Chapters on 
Current American Questione.’’ ‘'The Progress 
of the World’’ contains the editor’s able review of 
the month, in which special attention is given to 
modern problems of sanitation and general mani- 
cipal reform. I+ has portraits of Professor Roux, 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, Rev. Morgan Dix, Edwin U. 
Cartie, O. A. Howland, L. E. Cooley, Frank A. 
Fiower, the chief of the Morqnito Indians, Carl 
Sehu:z, William M. Springer, Mackenzie Bowell, 
Sir Juhn Thompson, Dean Hole, Saltan of Turkey, 
Charles Maule Ramsay, Mr. Schnadhorst, Prin- 
cess Bismark, and Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
other illustrations. ‘‘The Current History of 
Caricatare’’ is very fall and contains reproduc- 
tions from American and foreign cartoon papers. 
The quotations from leading periodicals of the 
month give a complete survey of current topics of 
thought. It has a review of periodicals, new 
booke, and contents of reviews and magazines, 
with an index to periodicals. This review is one 
of the indispeneable periodicals for the busy men 
of the country as well as for students. Price, 
$250 a year. New York. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
Harper’s Monthly tor Jan ; 


The Cathclic World for January; terms, $3.00a 
ear. New York 


The Iuflaence of tre Napoleonic Legend.””?’ 


important cont:ibution is furnished by Mark Twain, 
under the title of “What Paul Bourget Thinks; 
of Us.’’? Ia other articles Governor Lewolling of 
Kensas sets forth the ‘‘ Problems Before the! 
Western Farmer’’; Lieutenant-Cclonel William 
Ludlow, military attaché to the United States! 
embassy at London, contrasts ‘‘ The Military Sya- 
tems of Karope and America’’; the Karl of Win- 
chileea and Nottingham discusses ‘‘The New 
Death Daties in England’’; Dr. Cyrus Edson 
writes ‘‘Concerning Nagging Women’’; and: 
President Edwa'd Kemble, of the Boston Chan- 
ber of Commerce, debates the question, ‘* Shall 
We Have Free Ships ? ’ his article being a reply’ 
toa paper by Charles H. Cramp in the April 
number of the Kevtew. O her topics treated are: 
Ideal Free Pabiic Library Building’; 
Working-Class Tenements in London’’; 


ian Women of the Fifteenth Century’; “ The 
Love of Seandal’’; and ‘‘ Are We All Descend- 


Atlantic Monthly for January ; 
year. Boston: Houghton, M ffl n, & 0 

American Magazine of Civics tor January; terme, 
$300 a year. New York. 

International Journal of Ethics tor January; 
$2.50 year. Philadelphia: 1.305 Arch 
street. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery tor January; 

Treasury for January; terms, $2. 
York: K. B. Treat. 

e Homiletic Review for January; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: Funk & 
komance for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 


rms, $4.00 a 
0. 


‘New York: Romance Publishing Company. 


Notes and Queries for January; terms, $1.00 a 
H.: 8. 0. & L.M Gould. 
e Eclectic for January; terms, $5. 
New York: E R Peiton. 
The Magazine of Art for January; terms, $3 50; 
year. Newxork: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 


Jan. 10, 1895. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. 
Bistesy of the U - - Maclay. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
City Government in che U. 8. Calking. 
Genera’ Hancock - - - Wa ker. “ 
Evolution and Ethics - - H: xley. “ 25 
Suggestions on Government . - - Moffett, Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago. 
The Pankipvg Syst«m of the U. 8 - Dawes. + 75 | 
The Southern States of the American Union - Curry. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1 26 
History for Ready Reference - - A. Spring- 
The Meaning of History’ - - . - Harrison. Macmillan & Co., N. °y. 2 25 
Medieval Europe - - - - Emerton. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Latin Book - - - - Wallar. 1 
Latin at Sight - - - - Post. 
Things of the Mind - - Spalding C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1 
Talks at a Country House - - - - - Srrachey. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ” Bos’ n.1 35 
Story of a Bad Boy - - - - Aldrich 2 00 
Aladdin the Second - - - Knouff. J. Selvin Tait & Sons, N. Y. 1 25 
A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry - - North Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1 75 
An English Grammar - - Steel. 
Must Greek Go? . - - - Kennedy. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 50 


| (4) with knowledge enough of biology to 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Estabiished in 1884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SAND YOUR SIDEWALKS, 


Some love a eummer’s Jandecape best, 
Some think the fall is nica, 
We love a landscape sifted fine 
And sprinkled o’er the ice. 
—Boston Transcript. 
TEACHERS and others traveling between Boston | 
and New York will find the ‘' Air Line Limited” | 


train leaving New York and New England station, | 


foot of Sammer street, 3 P. M. daily, a perfect 
traia. Pallman vestibuled from end to end, buf- 
fet smokers, par'or cars, coaches and dining car. 


‘*NoTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE.” 


Rev. John Reid, Je., of Great Falls, Mon, 
recommended Ely’s Cream Baim to me. I can 
emphasize his statement. ‘‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church, Helena, Mon. | 

It is the medicine above all others for catarrh, | 
and is worth its weight in gold. I can use Ely’s 
Cream Balm with eafety, and it does all that is 
claimed for it.—B. W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 

— She (a woman’s righta woman)—‘‘ Do you be 
lieve that woman should bave the right of being | 
the equal of man?’? He—“ Well, if she wante| 
to let herself down so far, I don’t see any reason 
why she should be prevented.’’— New York Press. | 


ImPORTANT.— When 
save Baggage Express an 6 Hire, an 
tral D UNION opposite Cen- | 

ra 

andsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
1 Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated raiiroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


—‘“I wish we had more literary people like, 


Blank.’’ ‘‘ Great Scott! he’s never had anything | 
That’s just why.’’-—Chicago Inter- 
cean. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It’ 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
~ in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. [w 


| the Brooklyn public schools. 


~ New York 
stop | 


FREE CLASSES IN PHONOGRAPHY FOR 


| BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS.— Ea- 


couraged by the success of the free classes in 


| phonography for Nsw York public echool teachere, 


now being held at the City College under the 
auspices of Isaac Pitman & Sons, that firm are 
now arranging similar classes for the teachers in 
These will be held 
at the Burrill Metropolitan School of Ieaac Pit- 
man Shorthand, 591 Lafayette avenue, near Nor- 
trand, commencing Friday, January 18, at 8 
P. M. Teachers in the Brooklyn s.hools wishing 
'to take advantage of this unusual opportuniiy 
‘should communicate immediately, personally, cr 
| by letter, with Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
‘square, New York, giving the name of school in 
which they are teaching. The instruction will be 
entirely free. 


J. B. Lzwis & Co., Boiton, are now making 
extensive alterations in their factory at Avon, 
'Mass., so that they can take care of their largely 
increased business. Last year they were obliged 
to decline some orders in justice to their customers. 
This speaks very loudly the praises of this concern, 
and while other manufacturers were closed they 
were runniog overtime. The Boot and Shoe Re- 
| porting Company’s statistics show this firm to be 
| doing the largest volome of business of any manu- 
| facturer selling to the retail trade from Boston, 
| which is the heart of the boot and shoe industry of 
|the country. This means, in these days of compe- 
tition, that up to date styles, courteous treatment, 
and prices lower than others care to cffer, makes 
auccess. 


AN APPALLING STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

Oa the authority of those who know of what 
they speak, the statement is made that not three 
men or women, boys or girls, in.America out of 
any thousand of them can tell you the names or 
| color or form of five out of any hundred of ¢1/ the 
beautiful wild flowers of America, of which there 
are many hundreds. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, ae we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 


— Asa pillow, a clear conscience will beat goose| particulars address Preas ion, 
feathers. — Ex. Chicago, Iil. w 
THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts. 


Everybody Should Know 


That the educated classes— 

College Professors, Teachers, and 
Students; Authors, Editors, and 
; Mechanical Experts 
and scientific men generally, 
use the 


IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


HAMMOND TL PEWRITER. 


Illustrated, Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


cow 


403--405 East 62d St., 


New York. 


i 
WOMEN vet svery year tha call more irequect. aud for ibe’ 
we have been uvable to furnish all that were wanted of those well qualified. These are the usual require- 
to perform and conduct experiments, (3) deft in bandling apparatus and skilled to make slight reparrs. 
S C | E N Cc E For such qualifications as these, added to 
give life and character to inorganic work, the usual characteristics of a desirable 
teacher, sa'aries of $600 to $1,( 00'are, in our experience. a good deal more common than candidates. 
had some capital teachers of this type, but we shc uld be gla‘ of forty such for the vacancies that come up 
this year. The field is more promising and certain than any other we know which is now open to the 
average young college graduate. We want to enroll as many as possible. TE A Cc H ERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 
factorily located, write for particulars. 
VACANCIES. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
"Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 
My Dear Dr. Orcutt : — You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are ‘pleased and satisfie: with the others you sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfied with for me, and fillthe name blank, and J shail then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. | yar 
CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager. 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
! 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
_ Boston, Mass Ma New York, Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Oanada. | aa oe’ | Washington, D. O. 
9 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
One “— Registers in Both Offices. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
ho ified to fill them Ad 
"FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Butiding, DENVER, COLO. 
*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chi 
INCHELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 3° West 0th St. New ork 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, etc.” Affi 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. A local correspondent is wanted in every we e ate United States. 
Teachers peeking C. B. RUGGLES & Hotel Bids) 


ments: (1) A college graduate, (2) well experienced in Jaboratory work in physics and chemistry, and able 
We have 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MIDW INTER We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
ANOTHER CALL. 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 
Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1008. 
once, Nocharge to school officers for 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
4 | papnaren © Pi. | 70 Fifth Ave., [28 Wabash Ave., $2 Church 8t., 808 12th 8t., 
BOSTON and CHICA 
FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 
Names com for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
oon eae Now is the to register. ane stamp for circulars. 
ed with the BEACON 
and ge a change 
w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. 


an increased should 
ea Avgvenc CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
T OF re =€ - Oldest and best known in U. S. 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Musicians,-of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
wanted for advanced 


schools carefully recommended to parents. 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


and renting of school property. 
Best furnished. 
Address atonce National Educational 


L. Myers, Manage 
HARRISBURG, PA 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 18TH VEAR. 


references 


KE. MIRIAM OOYRI 
150 FirrH AVENUE of Teontioth Bt. 
RW CITY. 


EW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


To our Subscribers : 
For the benefit of those who have not yet completed the SropparD ART 


SERIES, we shall, fora short time only, print the following coupon, which, 
with 10 cents (silver or stamps), will entitle the sender to the part indi- 
cated on the coupon. 


Bureau, 
(10th year.) 


Teachers Wanted. 


Coupon for 


John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Send me Part Noa, 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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ELLSWORTH’S NEW 


REVERSIBLE 
COPY BOOKS 


Vertical Edition 


The Copies are Uniform with Corresponding 
Numbers of the 


SLANTING SERIES. 


Prices PER Dozen 
WITH FULL PAGE BLOTTER 
ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS, 
VERTICAL EDITION, Six Numbers (size 7x9) . . $1.00 
ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS, 
SLANTING EDITION, Six Numbers (size 7}x9) . . $1.00 
SAMPLE SETS of either Edition by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cts. 


CORRESPOND WITH US 


Respecting the Examination and Introduction of these Books 
and your needs in the Text-Book line. 


The Werner Company, Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


COLLECE HISTORIES OF ART. 


Text Book of History of Painting 


J. C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D., 


y 
History of Art in Rutgers College, and Author 
“ Art for Art’s Sake,’ ete, 


With Frontispiece and 109 Tilustrations in the Text. Reproduced in BMalf- Tone from 
the most celebrated Paintings, Crown Svo, pp. XViii--289, $1.50. 


It is the object of the series to furnish clear, concise histories of the different arts for use as 
text-books in schools and colleges. In order that the text-book need shall be well met, each 
volume of the series is to be written by a college professor teaching in the department of which he 
writes, and presumably well qualified for his task: the text will be critical as well as historical. 
The books are to be small, in accordance with the amount of time usually given to the study of art 
in schools and colleges ; each will consist of about 250 pages, very freely illustrated. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 


of “ Principles of Art,” 


Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


R TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. ‘These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Express 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
cy” Winter Term opens Jan 1st. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


ITANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


a Pe. the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 

orthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New 

at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. In use cee 
schools. Salaries good. Correspondence solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY 'ALDERSON 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) w 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


Conauce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. w 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, MINNEAPOLIS. 
4 PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS, ; 
Se BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISN; ie 
%¢ Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. 32% 
Boe CarrinGron, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. 
od A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 

° . “Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.”’— 
oBERT C, WINTHROP 


Bosto 


sical Training and 
on. Scientifie and 


eow 


| 


HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 


TOPICAL READING. 


By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-President American Library Association. 


Giving History in the exact language of the 
most gifted authors, and culling the choicest 
gems of historical literature. 


“ T believe it will prove one of the most valu. 
able reference books in existence.”—JOHN FISKE. 

“This book should be in every school library 
in the United States.”—W. A. BARDWELL, Ziéra- 
rian, Brooklyn. 

“It is a skillful guide into all realms and ages 
of history.”— PresT. Fisk, Albion College, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

“It is a great work,”—PREST. WHITMAN of 
Colby University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical 
treasures.”— Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, 


Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS C v Publishers, 


Springtield, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
w 4t 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 


Sample set to any teacher mentioning 
this adv’t and inclosing 75 cents. 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Publisher of , 59 Fifth Ave., 
Jackson’s System o, 
Vertical Writing. N, W. City. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


eow 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FREDERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in Logie and Psychology in 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


LATIN TALK, SOc, 
Mantrina (Catholic Latin), . . . . .00 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
Novel and stimulating methods. 


21 13t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


Wante General Agents to control agents at home. 
. for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof, 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 

w PURITAN PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent. 
New @vQ PUR CO, 2 Somercet Rt. Roaton 


Famous 
Music Books 


“Good Old Songs’’ 


Famous old songs that every one loves. Heavy 
} ay 81.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, 
2.00. 


? Choice and Popular Alto Songs” 


A large collection of charming songs for voices of 
medium compass. Heavy Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cleth, Gilt, $2.00. 


‘COLLEGE SONGS”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. 
Over $300,000 sold. eavy Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


“College Songs for Girls ”’ 


As sung in the leading colleges forwomen. Mleavy 
Paper, 81.00. 


‘*New Harvard Song Book”’ 


The very latest from the home of Johnny Harvard. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish 
airs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boerds, $1.35; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS” 


A fine collection of popular comic and sentimental 
songs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Gloth, Gilt, 32 00. 


— 


Send for Catalogues covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. [2t-eow 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and . 
ers, by whomsvever published, 

Kich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.'s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, K. STEIGER & CO., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PUBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Completé Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNAKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
TAUGRT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for specimen pages of '' Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor.”’ Used exclusively 
n above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 83 Union Square, N. Y. 
Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth 
Ave., cor 17.h St. Special course and rates to teachers. 


w 


BRIG PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Darability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 


"Tone, Action, Design, 
Easy terms. Old instruments 
and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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BUSY WORK IN NUMBER. 


BY LINA M. BARKLEY. 


NE of the most profitable exercises for desk 
work in number is as follows : — 

Distribute among the little ones paper 

patterns of various things, such as circles, 


semicircles, squares, triangles, hearte, 
shoes, slippers, etc. Let the a 
pupils illustrate any nam- 1+3=4 
ber by drawing around the 
patterns. The combinations 
may be shown thus :— 
(O. e and one are two.) 
2+1=3. 
(Apples. ) 
2+2=4 


(New moon ) 


142 =3. 


(Sugar bowls.) 


(Fans. ) (Tea kettles.) 


As far as the number five, I have in these illustrations 
used only the circle, showing different objects that can 
be easily made from this pattern. These are suggestive. 
The children, themselves, will think of others. 

The different combinations I also make in large fig- 
ures on thin cardboard for the children to sew. When 
they are neatly done, the work is mounted on colored 
blotting paper and arranged in groups upon the wall. 
The little ones take great delight in passing around the 
room and commenting upon their work. 

I have the numbers further illustrated by pressed 
leaves and flowers, mounted on thin cardboard. This 
is the busy work to be arranged at home and brought to 
school. 

Colored papers are used in a similar way, by giving 


patterns first for catting the paper. 
also in the number work. Thus: — 


I use the alphabet 


34+2=5. 
a a Chi'dren read :— 
a a * Three a's and two a’s 
are five a’s.”” 
2+3=5. 
b | b “Two 6's and three 
b b are five b's.” 
| 
5+1=6. 
A In this way, the script 
A alphabet can be practiced 
A A and learned in connection 
A with the number lessons. 
A 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE ©. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston public schools. 


Buttonholes. 


ATERIALS. — For the Teacher. — A folded 
and basted strip of Java canvas, or coarse 
linen crash, a large needle, bright-colored 
yarn or twine, a pair of scissors, a black- 
board, divided by colored lines into inch 

squares, and chalk. 

For Each Pupil.—No. 8 needle, No. 40 colored 
thread, buttonhole scissors, a piece of paper, a medium- 
sized button, and a folded and basted strip of cotton 
cloth, with a partly worked buttonhole and a finished 
battonhole at one end of the strip. 

PREPARATIONS. — Teach the use of buttonholes by 
showing finished garments, and allow the pupils to name 
other garments in which buttonholes are needed. Show 
that the buttonhole must be made according to the size 
of the button used ; if the buttonhole is made too large, 
it is liable to slip from the button, and if too small, it is 
useless. Show that buttonholes should be made on the 
outside of a yarment and through two thicknesses of 
cloth. Explain that it is necessary to begin at the end 
farthest from the folded edge, as the greatest wear comes 


Fig. 1. 


at the opposite end. Draw diagrams of the stitch and 
finished buttonhole on the blackboard, similar to Figs. 3 
and 4. Explain that the knots or purls of the buttonhole 
stitches protect the raw edges of the slit, and in order that 
these purls may lie flat, a thread of the cloth must be left 
between each stitch on coarse material and two threads on 
fine. Explain that the finished buttonhole should be firm, 
with the edges just meeting. Before cutting the buttonhole 
in the cloth, the pupils should practice using the buttonhole 
scissors on the pieces of paper. Have the pupils draw 
illustrations on the blackboard of the buttonhole in its 
different stages 

Currina. — 1. To determine the correct length for the 
slit, place the edge of the button one-fourth of an inch 
from the folded edge of the cloth. 2. Make a hole with 
the needle on the side of the button nearest the folded 


~ © Copyri hted by O. C. Hapgood, author of ‘‘ School Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


edge; and another dot on the other side, exactly oppo- 
site, by a thread. 3. Cut this slit by » thread, a few 
threads longer than from dot to dot. 4. After the slit is 
cut, see if it is right, by putting the button through. 


bsac 
aAd 
B Cc 


Fig. 2. 


D 


Barrina. — 1. Make a small knot in the thread. 2. 
With the folded edge from you, place the slit across the 
cushion of the left forefinger (Fig. 1). 3. Hold the slit 
firmly between the thumb and forefinger, and slanting as 
in Fig 1. 4. Work from you, beginning at the end of 
the slit farthest from the folded edge of the eloth 5. 
Draw the needle through from underneath, at the left of 
the slit, and three or four threads from the raw edge, a 
(Fig. 2, A). 6. Turn the cloth, so that the folded edge 
is towards you. 7. Insert the needle at } (Fig. 2, A), 
and bring it out at c, taking up three or four threads of 
the cloth at each side of the slit. 8. Again insert the 
needle at }, and bring it out atc. This makes a si’e and 
end barring. 9. Turn the cloth, and bar the other side 
and end in the same manner ; 7/. 6., inserting the needle at 

d, bring it out at a, 


and repeat. This 

brings the needle to 

= the starting point. 

A OVERCASTING. — 
5 1. Hold the barring 
SS tightly near the 
Se a edge of the slit. 2. 
Taking up tbree or 

four threads of the 
\ cloth, overcast one 
oy side, making the 
stitches over the 
barring and one- 

eighth of an inch 

apart. Bring the 

Fig. 3. needle at the last 


stitch into the corner, where the side and end barrings 
meet, 6 (Fig. 2, B). 3. Turn the cloth, and take one 
overcasting stitch in the opposite corner, c (Fig. 2, B). 
4. Overcast the remaining side and end in the same man- 
ner, which will again bring the needle to the starting 
point. 

BurronHo.e StiTcH, oR Purt.— 1. Draw the needle 
half-way through at the left side, and one thread beyond, 
taking up about four threads of the cloth. 2. With the 
needle pointing towards you, take the two threads at the 
eye of the needle, and bring them towards you at the 
right of the needle, then under the point of the needle 
and from you (Fig. 3). 3. Draw the needle and thread 
out at right angles to the slit, and so that the twist or purl 
comes at the top edge of the slit (Fig.3). In making the 
purls the thread will form the figure eight (8). 4. Con- 
tinue in this manner, leaving a thread of the cloth between 
each stitch, and make the stitches even. A thread of the 
cloth will serve as a guide for the depth of the stitches. 
5. Take seven or eight stitches across the outer end 
(Fig. 4), drawing the purl towards the folded edge, and 
making either a square or round end. The greatest wear 
from the button comes here. 6. Holding the folded edge 
of the cloth towards you, work the second side until close 
to the end barring. 

Finisaine. — 1. Without turning the cloth, draw the 
needle down through the first buttonhole stitch taker, 
bringing it up on the »pposite side, where the side and 
end barrings meet. 2. Draw this stitch so tightly as to 
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bring the sides close together. 3. Make a barring ex- 
actly over the one already there, which will leave the 
thread at the left side. 4. Holding the thread under the 
left thomb, draw the needle under the two end barrings 
and over the thread, which will form the loop-stitch 5. 
Take another loop-stitch in the middle of the barring 
and one in the right-hand corner. 6. Draw the needle 
down throogh the cloth, close to the purl of the last loop- 

stitch, and fasten on the wrong side. 
Jomine THE Tureap.—1. If the thread should 
prove too short, put the needle 


+ through the slit, and turn to 
ee CW A” the other side of the cloth. 
Say 2. Fasten lightly beside the 

last stitch. 3. After thread- 
ing the needle, insert it beside 
the last stitch, drawing it tow- 
=== ards the purl. 4 Tarning the 

right side towards you, draw 

the needle up through the last 

c=: = — purl, and proceed with the 
battonhole stitch. 

Suaaestions. — If, in tak- 

ar": =—-=5| | ing the buttonhole stitch, you 
fail to put the thread around 
Fig. 4. the needle, the stitch can be 


picked up, by leaving a small loop, and, with the thread 
beyond it, passing the needle from underneath through 
the loop. 

On materials that ravel, make two parallel rows of 
stitching, and cut between the rows; or the place may be 
dampened with glue and cut when dry. It is important 
to remember, when making a buttonhole, to work from 
you and begin at the end farthest from the edge. Try 
to keep the slit straight and not to press it out of shape. 
Some hold the slit horizontally on the forefinger. The 
distance that the buttonhole is cut from the edge depends 
upon the garment. The side of the garment in which 
the buttonhole is made is a matter of choice, but it is 
wise to decide upon one side and adhere to it. In 
woolen goods a triangle of a few threads of the cloth can 
be cut out of the end nearest the edge, or the end can be 
rounded, to allow room for the loop of the button. 

The barring strengthens the buttonhole and keeps it in 
place. If a great strain comes on the buttonhole, put a 
double barring around. 

Some prefer to overcast before barring ; buat the over- 
casting stitches are helpful in keeping the barring in 
place, When barring a buttonhole, after overcasting, a 
short stitch taken at the middle of each side will keep 
the barring in position. When the overcasting is done 
first, take the overeasting stitches on the under or wrong 
side, thus securing the under edge, which is very apt to 
pull away in working. A material that does not ravel 
need not be overcast. 

A buttonhole can be 
finished by taking but- 
tonhole stitches in the 
_ loop, or on heavy goods 
Nai | by sewing closely over 

and over the barring. 
In a buttonhole, where 
a strain comes on the 
sides, as in the front of 
t =" a shirt, work both ends 
as in finishing an ordi- 
nary buttonhole. 
+ Always try to have 
the thread long enough 
to finish working the 
buttonhole. For a very large buttonhole, take a new 
piece of thread when beginning on the battonhole stitch. 
Oa woolen cloth, battonhole twist should be used. On 
heavy goods, a cord is used instead of barring. A lesson 
may be given on working an uncut buttonhole, colored 
thread representing the sidea of the slit; this is par- 
ticularly helpful in teaching the working of the ends. 

The broadening of the popular mind begins to change 
many formerly fixed opinions. One of theee is in regard 
to the left hand. Formerly a sinistrous person was con- 
sidered an oddity. Now, instead of teaching the ex- 
clusive use of the right hand, left-handed pupils are 
taught the use of both, as an ambidextrous person has 
many advantages over a person confined to the use of 


a 


Fig. 5. 


one hand. Figure 5 represents the needle and thread in were the ones ued for one of the last day’s reading at 


position for working a buttonhole with the left hand. 


RELATED WORK. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 
Principal, Lewiston (Me.) Training School. 


/E hear much nowadays of “related work ” 
Isolated facts in any grade have little 
value, practically, upon the mind. Bat in 
no grade of school work, with our present 
appliances, can the ccdrdination of studies 
be so satisfactorily undertaken and completely and suc- 
cessfully worked out as in the first primary grade. 
Much, however, can be done in the upper grades by 
having “ centres of concentration,” and it is being done 
most satisfactorily in many of our best schools. 

In the January and February nombers of the Popular 
Science Monthly of 1892, Mary Alling Abers had an 
article on “An Experiment in Education,” which idea 
was then considered impracticable by many, as applied to 
the common school, but so soon it has been proven that 
Mrs. Abers was only “ahead of the times,” and not 
visionary, or merely practicable with a small private class. 
Literature, history, nature studies, commemoration days, 
and character lessons form interesting, helpfal, elevating 
data for reading, language, number, spelling, drawing, 
sewing, and writing lessons. The first lesson of the day 
should be a “ general lesson,” which gives the keynote 
for that day. Around the chief thought the other les- 
sons cluster, strengthening and making a perfect whole. 
For instance: In our schools the week of February 22nd 
was given to the study of George Washington. He was 


brought before the little children as a child like them. 
His home and school life, his character as a boy and 
man were made prominent. He was made real. 

All reading lessons of the week grew out of these talks, 
and interesting ones they were, too. Interest is the key- 
note of success, after all. Busy-work for the tots was 


suggested by the lessons. The sentences and words were 
copied and “built.” Original drawings, showing which 
features of the lessons were prominent in the minds of 
different children, were interesting. Washington’s hat 


and shoe and,‘ Oar Flag” were pricked and sewed on 
manila cards. The following sentences, kindly given me 
by Miss Russell of the summer school, Minneapolis, 


this time: 


Let us talk about our flag. 

Betey Ross made the firat flag. 

George Washington told her how. 

He wanted her to make six-pointed stars. 

Bat Betsy Ross raid the eters in the sky had five points. 


She made a star with five points. 

Washington liked it. 

I love my firg. 

What better for the development of true character 
than a stady of Washington’s life? Speaking of charac- 
ter, I will intrcdace some sentences which were given in 
connection with “ moral’ lessons, the fruits of which 
will long be felt in after years. Miss Jadd of the Lin- 
coln school, Minneapolis, kindly allows me to use them. 
When we realize that they were given by little Russian 
Jews, many of whom live in squalid homes, we are the 
more impressed : — 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


My mamma is at home. 

Grandpa is with mamma, 

Did you see baby at the door ? 
Grandma loves the baby. 

The baby loves grandpa and grandma. 
I love sister Bessie. 

She is so good to me. 

My brother Jack is the beat boy 1 know. 
He plays with me. 

He can not catch me. 

I can run as fast as papa. 

Papa is Jame. 

We live in a pretty little house. 

We are all at home. 

I love my home, 

Home is the best place. 

Home is where papa and mamma are. 
Brother and sister must be there too. 
Some little boys have no home. 

I wish all the boys had a good home. 
I can sing ‘* Home, Sweet Home”’ ; can you ? 


Following the lessons on Washington might come the 
story of Hercules, broadening the horizon of the children, 
while affording additional lessons emphasizing obedience, 
bravery, and strength of body and character. As spring 
advances, lessons appropriate to the season and bird 
studies naturally follow. Then the tiny flowers call upon 
us for recognition. The observation of the different 
specimens gives material for endless, interesting, instrac- 
tive reading lessons, as well as oral and written language, 
spelling, drawing, writing, and incidental number work. 
The following sentences grew out of a morning talk on 
the changing season. They were enthusiastically and 
easily read: — 

We have less snow now. 

We bave more rain. 

There is some snow on the north side of the house. 


It hae not melted yet. 
It is not sunny there. 


Copies of the best sentences are struck off on the hek- 
tograph for futare reading. It has been proven by care- 
ful experiments that the children who take up reading in 
this way become better readers in the same length of 
time, recognize printed words just as readily when the 
reader is taken, read with much better expression, keep 
up their interest in the work, “ obtain, hold, and classify ” 
their knowledge, and grow faster morally, as well as 
mentally. 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS, 


Keep a record of all the extra cold days. Of the days 
of good sleighing, of good coasting, good skating, 

Have essays upon “The Snowstorm,” ‘ Skating,” 
“Coasting,” “ Sleigh-riding,” when each is most timely. 

Read to the school or have the children read Whittier’s 
** Snow- Bound.” 

Call attention to the way smoke rises on a clear, cold 
day. 

Have studies of the frost work on windows these snap- 
ping cold mornings. 

Fishing through the ice is a good topic for conversa- 
tion and composition in the communities where it is 
common. 

Teach about pickerel aud lake trout. 

Stady about ice cutting. 

Tt is the season for moose and deer. 

“A Slippery Day ”{makes’a good subject for a semi- 
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comic composition, especially for children who can illus- 
trate their writing. 

If there is a genuine January thaw, have it talked 
about and the conditions and effects observed. 

Lumbering is a good theme for January. 

Study the trees that are cut by lumbermen. 

The nuts of commerce are good themes for the season. 

“Crows in Winter” would make a good subject for a 
few paragraphs by children that had observed them. 

Barns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night” is good January 
reading. 

“The Wood Pile” is another good subject for a few 
paragraphs touching upon the varieties of wood, the 
qualities of each, the way in which it is chopped, etc. 


You can now stady the bark of the trees, and their 
general form. 

“The Open Wood Fire ” is a good subject for a dream- 
ing composition. 

“The Blizzard,” if there is a good local specimen, or 
one anywhere that attracts the general attention of the 
parties, makes a good study. 

The hare has put on his winter coat. What color is it ? 

The snowbirds and tree sparrows still flock about the 
seed stalks in the garden. 

How are fishes protected from the cold ? 

Winter evenings is a good topic for conversation and 
composition. 

If there is a telescope in your neighborhood, get a peep 
at the winter sky; if you have not that advantage, make 
the best use of your own eyes. 


The laurel, the holly, the yew, the janiper, the persim- 
mon, the magnolias, are good winter studies. 

Are you keeping a weather record? The days are 
lengthening. 

Watch for the northern lights. By what other name 
are they called ? 

You may find green ferns under the snow. 

The pussy-willows are covered with tiny scales. 

The crows are looking for food after the snow. 


These are the days in which to read stories of the 


oar Have you read Schwatka’s “Children of the 


Look at the snow crystals and sketch them. 
How many different forms do you find ? 


Have you read Ball’s “ Star-Land”? It is one of the 
best books for your young people. 
Does the sap in the trees freeze? 


Can you tell by looking at the clouds whether we are — 


going to have rain or snow ? 

- the snowflakes larger in a severe storm or a mild 
one 

To what depth is the ground frozen ? 

What effect does the frost have on stones and cliffs ? 

Do more plants die of the cold winters when the snow 
fall is heaviy or when it is light ? 

What animals feed on the young buds of trees ? 

Do you know another name for the chickadee ? 

How many animals can you name that sleep days and 
prowl ‘about for food during the night ? 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[Other enbjects of the New York examinations were given in the 
December and November iseues. | 
GRAMMAR. 


He will turn to an earlier period, when the nation, emerging 
from the sloth and license of a barbarons age, seemed to renew its 
ancient energies, and to prepare like a giant to run its course; and 
glancing over the long interval since elapsed, dariog the first half. 
of which the pation waste’ iteelf on ache. es of mad ambition, and 
in the latter has sunk into a tate of paralytic torpor, he will fix 
his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella as the most glorious 
epoch in the annals of his country. — W. H. Prescott. 


The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 

Norsgs.—1. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include - 
sabject clauses; (5) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its ones is called a phrase. 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A madifier may be a word, a. or clause. In giving modifiers, if 
words, name the part of speech to which they belong. In like manner 
state the character of modifying phrases and clauses, as adjective, ad- 
verbial, etc. 7. An object of a transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,— the ar- 
ticles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles 

on of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as modes 
of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or a. give only the case and the reason 
4 it. 12. t verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or the passive voice. 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense. rson, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive or a participle after tense. 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) He will turn ; (b) nation seemed to renew 
and to prepare; (c) nation wasted ; (d) (it) has sunk ; 
(e) he will fix. 

2. Give (a) two modifiers of nation, and (6) three 
modifiers of interval, 

3. Select three participles. 

4. Select three infinitives. 

5. State to what part of speech each of the following 
belongs: (a) its; (b) since; (c) during; (d) para- 
lytic; (e) most. 

6. Select a qualifying adjective of each degree of 
comparison. 

7. Give syntax of (a) course; (b) give the antecedent 
and case of which. 

8. Give the tense of each of the following verbs: (a) 
will turn; (6) seemed ; (¢) to renew; (d) wasted ; (e) 
has sunk. 

9. Name four verbs used only as auxiliaries. 

10. Write (a) a sentence containing a subordinate in- 
terrogative clause, and (+) one containing a relative 
clause. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What and where is (a) the cardiac opening; (5) 
the incos, or anvil; (c) the serum; (d) the synovia? 

2. State three means by which the spinal cord is pro- 
tected against shocks and friction. 

3. Name six of the organs contained in the abdominal 
cavity. 

4. Since the capillaries are vessels much smaller than 
either the arteries or the veins, explain how the great 
flow of blood through the arteries is transmitted without 
delay through the capillaries into the veins. 

5. Beginning with the middle front part of the jaw, 
give the names‘applied to the different classes of teeth 
found in the jawZof an adult, and give the number of 
teeth in each class. 

6. Describe the relative arrangement of the gray and 
the white matter in (a) the brain; (5) the spinal cord. 

7. (a) What is the normal temperature of the body ? 
(6) How does it vary in early childhood and in extreme 
old age? 

{\8. Name two excretory organs that have additional 
work to perform if the pores of the skin are not kept 
open. 

9. (a) Name and (5) locate the largest gland in the 
body’; (c) {state {the use of the fluid the salivary glands 
secrete. 

What {hereditary effects frequently follow th» ex- 
cessive'and,long-continued use of alcohol ? 


COMPOSITION. 
Write a composition on one of the following subjects : — 


1. “ AfDescription of the Old Datch Settlers of New 
York.” 2.')‘*The Influence of Home Surroundings.” 
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3. “The Effect of Mountains upon Climate.” 4. “In- 
‘cidents Illustrating that Animals have Memory.” 


Credits will be given oo the merits of the composition, with par- 
ticular reference to three points : — 


1. The matter; 7. e, the thoughts expressed. 
2. Tne correc'ness and propriety of the language used. 


3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graph;, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


ANSWERS. 
GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (4) Adjective. (c) Adjective. (d) 
Adjective. (e) Principal. 

2 (a) Adjective the, and the participle emerging. (0d) 
The adjectives the and long, the participle elapsed, and 
the adjective clauses nation wasted, and (it) has sunk. 

3. Emerging, glancing, elapsed. 

4. To renew, to prepare, to run. 

5. (a) Pronoun. (>) Adverb. (¢) Preposition. (d) 
Adjective. (¢) Adverb. 

6. Positive degree, — barbarous, ancient, long, mad, 
paralytic. Comparative degree, — earlier, latter. Super- 
lative degree, — most glorious. 

7. (a) Object of the verb run, objective case. (0) 
Antecedent interval, objective case. 

8. (a) Fature. (5) Past. (Imperfect.) (c) Present. 
(d) Past. (Imperfect.) (¢) Present perfect. (Perfect.) 

9. May, can, mast, shall. 

10. (a) Hx. He said, “ Will you go?” (b) Hx. I 
know whom you mean. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) The opening into the stomach. () A small 
bone in the middle ear. (c) A watery substance in the 
blood. (d) A lubricating fluid in the joints. 

2. By the bony case, by the enveloping membranes, 
and by the lubrication of the membranes. 

3. The liver, the stomach, the spleen, the pancreas, 
the intestines, and the kidneys. 

4. The capillaries are much more numerous than the 
arteries, and because of their great number they easily 
convey the blood from the arteries to the veins. 

5. Incisors, two; canines, one; bicuspids, two; molars, 
three. 

6. (a) The gray matter in a thin coat covers the con- 
volutions of white matter in the brain. (5) The white 
matter envelops the gray matter in the cord. 

7. (a) About 984° F. (6) The temperature is some- 
what higher in a young child and lower in extreme old 
age. 

8. Any two of the other excretory organs. 

9. (a) The liver. (6) It is in the upper part of the 
abdominal cavity. (c) To convert starch into sugar. 

10. Nervous diseases and appetite for alcoholic 
stimalants. 


SPELLING. 


Each of the following words has two credits assigned 
to it: — 


1. refusing. 18. Himalaya. 35. design. 

2. destruction. 19. preclude. 36. pioneer. 

3. manifest. 20. covetous. 37. generous. 

4. atttendance. 21. glimpse. 38. compete. 

5. virtual. 22. plumage. 39. controlled. 

6. creating. 23. curiosity. 40. inciting. 

7. majority. 24. timidity. 41, adversary. 

8. imply. 25. appetite. 42. accusation. 

9. mutiny. 26. impulse. 43. reclining. 
10. palate. 27. sparsely. .44. delicate. 
11. exigency. 28. society. 45. argument. 


12. admission. 29. yielding. 46. Jefferson. 
13. barometer. 30. humorist. 47. conical. 
14. reliance. 31. merely. 48. initiate. 
15. effectual. 32. energies. 49. besieged. 
16. designed. 33. mutually. 50. absorbed, 
unbiased. 34, companies. 


Brownie Song. 


{ Air, ‘‘ Where do all the daisies grow ?””j 
BY ALLIE M. FELKER. 


HERE do all the Brownies go ? 

I know, I know, 

To the land of frost and snow ; 

Back they quickly come, you know, 

Round the world, oh, ho, oh, ho! 
That is where they go; 

Round the world, oh, ho, oh, ho! 
That is where they go. 


Where do all the Brownies hide ? 
Outside, outside 

Of the towns and cities wide, 

In the wildwood they abide. 

’Mong the flowers the Brownies hide, 
That is where they hide; 

’Mong the flowers the Brownies hide, 
That is where they hide. 


What do all the Brownies do 
For us, for you ? 

Look about for work to do, 

Help us all be good and true, 

Watch the flowers and guard them, too, 
That is what they do; 

Watch the flowers and guard them too, 
That is what they do. 


Contentment. 
BY 8. C. PEABODY, 


KITTEN has no work to do, 
Al It friaks about all day; 
But she can’t write as I can, 
All she can do is play. 


A birdie has no work to do, 
He flies from tree to tree ; 

But he can’t read as I can, 
Nor even count to three. 


I’m glad I’m not a kitten, 
And I wouldn’t be a bird, 

For if I changed with either, 
I shouldn’t know a word. 


In January, 


OW can a little child be merry 
| In snowy, blowy January ? 
By each day doing what is best, 
By thinking, working for the rest ; 
So can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January. 


Washington Birthday Exercise. 
(For four boys,] 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


First boy.— I’m sure you all like stories, 


And mamma’s just told me one. 
Maybe you'd like to hear it? 
Tis about George Washington, 


He was our great commander, 
And the leader true and brave 

Who freed us from a tyrant, 
And our independence gave. 


Of course, I’d heard about him, 
Bat, it’s funny as can be, 

I thought he was a grown up man, 
And never a boy like me, 


Till mamma told that story, 
And she says it’s really true, 
That he was just a baby 
In seventeen thirty-two. 


He came to earth in winter, 
And, as time now is reckoned, 
We keep his birthday, mamma says, 
On February twenty-second. 


Second boy (should be a very small{boy).— 


You say he was a baby ? 
Do you 8’ pose he wore long clothes ? 


Third;boy (very small boy).— 


I wonder if he ueed to creep, 
And play with his ten toes ? 


Fourth boy.— And then, as he grew older, 


Do you think he used to cry, 
Or cheat at marbles— ? ”’ 
No! Why, Tom, 
He never told a lie! 


I s’pose that, just like others, 
He had now and then eome fun, 
Bat nothing mean wae ever heard 
Of little Washington. 


And even when his hatchet 
Had such lots of havoc done, 

He bravely owned the mischief, 
This truthful Washington. 


Song: School.— 


Chorus.— 


(Tune: ‘ Swing, Cradle, Swing.”) 


O, he’d never tell a lie, 
This Washington ; 

Never even falsify, 
Oar Washington. 


Where liveth, where liveth, now such an one ? 
True hero, brave leader, great Washington. 


First boy.— When Washington grew older, 


At duty’s call he went, 
And for long, dreary weeks and weeke. 
His home was buat a tent. 


Around him savage foemen, 
And lurking beasts of prey, 

But to the French at Fort Da Quesne 
He bravely took his way. 


And when that task was ended, 
—’ Twas wisely done and well,— 

He did so many wondrous things 
That balf I cannot tell. 


He fought the French and Indians, 
And daring deeds were done ; 
For Braddock’s flying army 
Was saved by Washington. 


Then, mamma says, we quarreled 
With folks across the sea, 

And had a long and cruel war 
To gain our liberty. 


‘* Now, who shail be our leader?”’ 
Cried the people ev’ry one. 
They looked about them and they found 
At last our Washington. 


Beneath an elm in Cambridge 
He came and took command, 
And bravely led until once more 
Peace emiled upon our land. 


And thus the nation started, 
For freedom now was won; 

And so they made a president 
Of honored Washington. 


Eight years more to his country’s need 
He gave his counsel sage, 

Then went back to his pleasant home, 
And a peacefal, ripe old age. 


Then he heard, full soon, this message : 
Rest now, thy work is done, 

Life’s battle thou hast bravely fought. 
The victory is won. 


The bravest, best, and truest, 
He was first in war, and then 
The first in peace and in the hearts 
Of all his countrymen. 


Those days are long since over, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
And Washington has been but dust 

For most a hundred years, 


But still his spirit lingers 
And, though beyond the grave, 
He watches still above the land 
His valor helped to save. 


Together (hands clasped, look upward).— 


O, thou, whose home is heaven, 
Look down upon each one, 

Help us become as brave and true 
As was thy Washington. 


Song: School,— 


{Tune: “The Watch on the Rhine,”? 


O, blessings on that natal morn, 

That day when Washington was born. 
Ring out, ye bells, so glad and gay, 
For him who came to us that day. 


Merrily we hear you ring! 
Gaily, we’ll together sing! 
Ringing of him whose might 
Made war to ceaee. 

Singing of Washington, 
Who gave us peace. 


| 


